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ABSTRACT 

The materials in this guide focus on a variety of 
approaches to acquiring learning skills and applying them to eight 
content areas. The guide begins with a definition, ?n overview cf 
learning skills, and historical background on the process of 
acquiring and applying learning skills. Ten learning skill 
competencies are defined: (1) self -evaluation, (2) goal srtting, (3) 
time management, (4) monitoring attitudes, (5) motivation, (6) 
locating information, (7) selecting information, (8) organizing 
information, (9) communicating information, and (10) memory training. 
These learning skills competencies were developed as broad general 
statements about the types of student behaviors anticipated as 
outcomes of instruction, regardless of age or grade level. Each 
learning skill definition is followed by a K-'12 competency. The 
competency is followed by specific student skills which illustrate 
possibilities within each learning skill. Methods of self-assessment 
and evaluation of the 10 learning skills are explained. Sample 
assessm^^nt instruments are included in the appendices. The guide also 
includes a step-by-step process for analyzing and evaluating whether 
learning skills are incc^rporated into the curriculum. (JD) 
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Foreword 



This guide is ihc result of a 1985 mandate from the Iowa General Assembly, calling 
for the Department of Education to develop "subject matter committees and committees that 
cross subject matter lines for coordination of curriculum at all education levels." 

This mandate was a response to one of the major recommendations of the Legisla- 
Jj-ili^-f Education Task Force report of 1985, First in the Nation in Education 
(FINE). The Department of Education based its plan for implementing the legislation on 
recommendations from ilie report. 

In 1986, the first res^Xjnse to the mandate was published in the form of six guides 
tocurnculum development in the areas of arts, foreign language, language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. This series focused on vertical arUculation of curriculum in the 
subject matter. 

This publication, along wiUi others in this second phase of the effort, focuses on 
horizontal articulation across subject areas. It is designed to guide faculties and administra- 
tors m developing curriculum and improving instruction in learning skills. It is intended to 
help districts enhance and build upon their current local curriculum. 
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Preface 

On of the best things we can do to help mo5 * vate students for school 
learning is io teach them how to self-motivate, and then to require this in 
school tasks. Once a student knows how to manage and control his own 
learning and begins to apply that knowledge to assigned tasks, there is no 
more powerful or reliable motivator. 

Corno, 1987 
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Introduction 



The materials in this guide focus on a variety of approaches to acquiring learning 
skills and applying them to eight content areas. 

The guide begins with a definition, an overview of learning skills, and historical 
background on the process of acquiring and applying learning skills. Learning skills 
objectives which can be iinpleniented in the K-12 educational program arc then included. 
The rationale for the objectives and tlie classroom activities designed to develop lei>jning 
skills can be found in the work of Atwood (1974), Bragstad and Stumpf (1982), Last (1986), 
and Papert (1980). The annoUited bibliography includes related learning skills resources 
suitable for K-12 icachers. 

To narrow the focus of these materials, 10 learning skills competencies were 
developed as broad general statements about tlie types of student behaviors anticipated as 
outcomes of instruction, regardless of age or grade level. The 10 learning skills are defined, 
and each definition is followed by a K- 12 student competency. The competency is followed 
by specific student skills which illustrate possibilities within each learning skill. Methods 
of self-assessment and evaluation of the 10 learning skills arc explained. Sample assessment 
instruments are included in the appendices. 

Tile guide also includcsa step-by-stcp process for analyzing and evaluating whetlier 
leaining skills are incorporated into the curriculum. 
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Definition: Learnin 

Learning is the appropriate employment of specific slcills and behaviors leading to 
the successful accomplishment of simple to complex academic tasks. These skills and 
behaviors may include but are not limited to locating infomiaiion, sclenting information, 
organizing information, setting goals, regulating the learning environment, attending, 
monitoring attitudes, understanding graphic aids, following simple and complex oral and 
written directions, self-evaluaUon, remembering information, using time wisely, developing 
reading flexibility, and using effective writing skills. 






Glossary 



This section defines the key concep's which are cssenti?i to understanding the 10 
learning skills defined in Uiis guide. This glossary is based on the works of Marzano and 
Arredondo, Devine, and Last (see Bibliography). Educators may refer to these definitive 
resources for a full explanation of the nature and meaning of the key concepts. 

Advanced Organizers: Information given to students before a learning situation. Ausbcl 
suggests that usually tlie study passage is preceded by a "more abstract introduction 
passage" (Holtzman, et al, p. 77). Other types of organizers might overview the 
assignment or focus on the purpose or the structure of the assignment. 

Attention Control: The skill of monitoring and consciously controlling your level of 
attention (Mansano and Arredondo, p. 1). 

Brainstorming: Generating many ideas in a short time. Students are encouraged to avoid 
criticism, to hitch-hike on the ideas of others, to suggest "far out" and unusual 
responses, and to push for quantity of ideas. 

Bracketing: Can.sciously putting aside some thoughts that might be important but not 
relevant to tlic task at hand (Marzano and Arredondo, p. 2). 

Deep Processing: The ability to generate mental pictures, sensations, emotions, and linguis- 
tic information about a thought (Marzano and Arredondo, p. 4). 

Energy Control: Artificially raising or lowering energy levels at will (Marzano and Arre- 
dondo, p. 2). 

Goal Setting: A process of setting a direction and then developing a plan to get there. 
Information: The content of any medium. 

Knowledge; Information acquired from a person's study of facts, truths, principles, or 
experiences. 

Library: A collection of materials in various formats managed by a staff of professional 
library media specialists and technical and clerical support workers in a facility which 
serves as a laboratory for learning how to learn. 

Media: Materials used to transmit infomiation regardless of format, e.g., books, pamphlets, 
recordings, films, video cassettes, computer programs, telecommunications, etc. 
Also, plural for medium. 

Memory Training: Instructional activities based on the assumption that theie arc specific 
skills to strengthen tlie brain's ability to remember, retain, and retrieve information. 
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Motivation: The force that guides a i»crson's actions and is generated by a person's needs. 
Nonprint Materials: All other formats than words on paiier. 

Pacing: The concept of estimating how long it will take the individual to complete an 
activity. 

Power Thinking: Consciously controlling how you think so as to feed back to yourself 
positive self-statements (Marzano and Arredondo, p. 8). 

Print Materials: In this sense, narrowed to words on paper, although it could include words 
transmitted clectronicaHly in a visual format. 

Self-Evaluation: The ability to assess learning skills tliat one may or may not possess. 

Semantic Mapping: A process also referred to as a word cache or webbing. As a visual form 
of brainstorming, a concept or cluster of concepts start in the center and subconccpts 
are generated outward, which generate additional subconcepts. Can be portrayed 
graphically for three to four levels. 

Technology: Hardware, system, and/or network used to manipulate and transfer informa- 
tion electroiiically. 
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Historical Background 

As wc approach the 21st century, educators have renewed concern about students* 
learning styles, study skills, and thinking abilities. During the last 20 years, a major 
evolution has taken place in the educator's perception of how s:udents learn. This guide 
synthesizes these varied ideas about learning. 

The purpose of this section of tlie guide is to give the reader a brief review of the 
literature the* has played a role in current thinking about how students process irformation. 

In the last two decades, researchers have investigated effective schools and 
effective teachers more frequently than aspects or elements of learning. Ths research focus 
has been on the teacher rather than the lesirner. Perhaps this is due in part to the observation 
that "learning is a highly complex asi)ect of human mental functioning about which 
psychologists are by no means in agreement" (Zais, 1976). 

However, common definitions of learning emerged in the 1960s with Saylor and 
Alexander (1966, p. 195) favoring the definition of Hilgard, et al., who define learning as a 
"relatively permanent change in response potentiality which occurs as a result of reinforced 
practice.*' and Gagne (1965, p. 5), who states that "learning is a change in human disposition 
or capability which can be retained, and which is not simply ascribable to the process of 
growth." 

Strict behaviorists would probably disagree with both definitions on the grounds 
that it is impossible to verify the presence of learning in the absence of a change in observable 
behavior (Zais, 1976). Two decades ago much of what v/c knew about learning came from 
the behavioral psychologists Skinner and Thomdike. The cognitive or developmental 
perspectives of Piaget and Ausbel focused on the learner as an active participant. More 
recently, the cognitive inforaiation approach to learning has embraced the concept that 
student learning memory is developed through processing information; and Glasser (1986) 
has explained how affective collaboration le5?rning teams implement "control theory in the 
classroom." Regardless of learning theory orientation, this guide suggests that as educators 
approach learning in tlie information age of the 21st century, they must focus on "how" 
students learn about learning, either in school or out-of-school. 

Gagne (1977) presented three time-tested learning principles: contiguity, repeti- 
tion, and reinforcement. Contiguity means that the stimulus for learning must be presented 
contiguously in time with the directed response. Repetition means that the stimulus and its 
response need to be repeated or practiced. Reinforcement theory suggests that learning a new 
act is strengthened if followed by satisfying conditions or feelings. 

These three principles refer to the controllable instructional events of learning. 
Recent ilieories have focused on the internal process of learning. Nine steps in the internal 
learning process have been identified and arc presented in the first column of Figure 1 . More 
extensive accounts of these relationships are found in books by Gagne (1977) and Gagne and 
Briggs (1974). In a complete act of learning tliere ai'e nine events of instruction, and ti.ey 
appear in tlie second column of Figure 1. 



During the last 20 
years, a major evolu- 
tion has taken place 
in the educator's per- 
ception of how 
students learn. This 
guide synthesizes 
these varied ideas 
about learning. 
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Figure 1 
Tlie Learning Process 



Internal Learning 
Process 



External Instruction 
Event 



1. Alertness 

2. Expectancy objective 

3. Retiieval to working memory 

4. Selective perception 

5. Semantic encoding 

6. Retrieval and resix)nding 

7. Reinforcement 

8. Cueing retrieval 

9. Generalizing 



1. Gaining attention 

2. Informing learners 
about lesson 

3. Stimulating recall of 
prior learriing 

4. Presenting stimuli witli 
distinctive features 

5. Guiding learning 

f^. Eliciting perfonnance 

7. Providing informative 
feedback 

8. Assessing performance 

9. Enhancing retention 
and learning transfer 
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This guide suggests that the link between the intenial process of learning* and the 
external instructional event is a number of leaming-to-leam skills. A search for specific 
skills to facilitate learning generates a varied list from researchers around the world. 

At the September 1959 Woods Hole Confeiencc, some 35 scientists, scholars, and 
educators discussed how science education might be improved in primary and secondary 
schools. Summarized by Jerome Bruner in Process of Education, 1963, this observation 
focused on the acquisition of learning skills. 

Virtually all the evidence of the last two decades on the nature of learning and 
transfer has indicated that, while tlie original theory of formal discipline was poorly stated 
in tenns of the training of faculties, it is a fact tl-jat massive general transfer can be achieved 
by appropriate learning, even to il'.e degree that learning properly under optimum conditions 
leads one to "learn how to learn" (p. 6). 

This early reference to "learning how to learn" sets the stage for this guide, not for 
optimum learning conditions, but for all learning conditions. 

In 1966, 1-Iilgard and Bower summarized commonly accepted principles of learn- 
ing, which included: 

The learner should be active, rather than a passive listener or viewer. 
Frequency of repetition is important in acquiring a skill. 
Repetition should take place under conditions in which correct lesiwnses are 
rewarded (reinforcement). 
Motivational conditions are important for learning. 
Conflicts and frustrations in learning situations must be recognized and 
provision must be made for their resolution. 

Learning problems should be presented in a way that their suucture is clear to 
the learner. 

The organization of content is an important factor in learning. 
Learning with understanding is more permanent and more transferable than 
rote learning. 

Goal setting by the learner is important as motivation for learning. 
The learner's abilities are important, and provisions should be made for 
differential abilities. 

The leanier should be understood in terms of the influences that have shaped 
his/her development. 

The anxiety level of the individual leanier is a factor affecting learning. 
The organization of motives within the individual is a factor that influences 
learning. 

The group atmosphere of leaji ning (competition versus cooperation, authori- 
tarianism versus democracy, etc.) will af fect satisfaction in learning as well as 
tlie products of learning. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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The link between 
the internal process 
of learning and the 
external instruc- 
tional event is a 
number of learning- 
to-leam skills. 



Some 20 years later, these 14 obsemtions are still being considered by educators 
as critical elements in tlie learning process. All may be me<iiated by the empowerment (or 
lack of it) provided by setting a sUucturc in the classroom (Glasser, 1986). 

In a report to U»e Council of Chief State School Officers in 1976, Ralph Tyler asked, 
"What have we learned about learning?" (reprinted in Hansen, 1 976). He commented on the 
role of motivation, clai ity of goals, confidence, rewards, feedback and encouragement, 
opportunities to practice, transfer, conditioning and other forms of learning, learning 
objectives, values, active learning, and structure. 

Geiman (1981) and Project CAPABLE developers combined learning skills widi 
tlie subject matter approach and sugges.ed that content area teachers must be as aware of 
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Content area 
teachers must be as 
azvare of learning 
skills as they are of 
content. 



learning skills as ihcy arc of content. Their classroom goal should be to use basic learning 
skills to teach content, and at the sainc time, use content to enhance learning skills. 

Devine (1981) in his first edition of Teaching Study Skills, defined study skills as 
"those competencies associated with acquiring, recording, organizing, synthesizing, re- 
membering, and using information and ideas found in school" (p. 4). His case for study skills 
was based on three factoi's that influence school achievement: 

1 . The student's desire to Icam. 

2. The student's image of himself or herself as a successful learner. 

3. The student's ability to manage certain key competencies necessary for school 
learning (p. 2). 

Ashman and George (1982) focused on becoming a student. Topics explored were 
motivation, planning, use of time, remembering, patterns, mnemonics, retention, writing, 
process of inquiry in writing, reading, pace of reading, note-taking, language, self-evalu- 
ation, and preparing for exams. 

Bragstad and Stumpf's A Guidebook for Teaching: Study Skills and Motivation 
(1982) included strategics for developing motivation, concentration, time management, 
storing and retrieving, absorbing specialized meaning through technical vocabulary, sum- 
mary and survey, marking, mapping, note-taking, test-taking, and application to content 
areas. 

Thinking Skills: A Conceptual Framework (Marzano and Hutchins, 1985), details 
the tlieorctical and research base for the Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
(MCREL) thinking skills program The program divides thinking skills into iliree areas: 
learning-to-lcarn skills, content thinking skills, and reasoning skills. The four learning-to- 
learn skills identified as general skills which apply to all tasks in school or out of school are 
attention control, deep processing, power thinking, and goal setting. 

Robert Marzano describes "knowledge and control of seir which include commit- 
ment, attitudes, and attention, and "knowledge and conu-ol of task," which include "setting 
goals, planning, correcting for error, and evaluating." These skills are described in detail 
with suggestions for teaching the skills in the national Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) thinking skills program, TACTICS. 

Devine's second edition in 1987 provides hundreds of proven activities and 
techniques appropriate for K- 12 teachers. Devine identifies study skills as listening, reading, 
thinking, vocabulary, note-taking, homework, study guides, library and research, compre- 
hension, reporting, remembering, relating and test taking, motivation, and self-concept. He 
also demonstrates how study skills programs can be applied to the content areas of 
mathematics, science, and literature. 

/\rcher and Gleason (in print) developed Skills for School Success, which is a four- 
level, teacher-directed program designed to te^ch critical organization skills and study skills 
systematically to students in elementary and middle grades. In the program, students arc 
taught appropriate school behaviors, organization skills, specific learning strategies, text- 
book reference skills, graphic skills, and use of classroom reference materials. This 
approach is a spiral curriculum; skills taught at one level are reviewed at each subsequent 
level willi more difficult applications. 
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In another recent publication, Cognitive Classroom Learning, edited by Phyc and 
Andre (1986), chapters focus on: 1) cognition, learning, and education, 2) hemispherisity, 
3) atlentional processes. 4) instruction, 5) memory, 6) pmctice, 7) problem solving, 8) 
meiacognitive skills, 9) learning tactics and strategies, and 10) cognitive development. Phye 
and Andre suggest: 

The cognitive information-processing perspective has changed the nature of psy- 
chological and educational research and has, to our way of thinking, produced 
findings with tremendous potential for classroom application (p. ix). 
The book is organized around the idea that learning occurs through the processing of 
iufomiation by structures in the student's learning/memory system. Five commonalities 
among various models are emphasized: attentional factors, short-term memory, long-term 
memory, performance factors, and meuxognitive processes. 

The basic elements of an information-processing model and the human brain are 
often compared to the progiammable computer with a chain of processing events from input, 
to receipt by sensory buffers, to short- and long-term retrieval, and output or performance. 
In this approach teaching activities sac examined in light of the infonnation processing 
carried out by students. 
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Overview 



Today's students 
face an information 
explosion, particu' 
larly in electronic 
form, and the ability 
to handle infortna- 
tion has been identi- 
fied as an adult sur- 
vival skill. Schools 
have a major respon- 
sibility to infuse 
these skills through- 
out the curriculum. 



I^rning to Icam is one of the paramount skills students need to acquire and build 
upon throughout their lives. A Nation at Risk and other reports on education such as First 
Lessons have stres^>;u the critical responsibility of the nation's schools in teaching students 
to become lifelong, independent, self-assertive learners and evaluators of information. We 
live in an information age, and all citizens face the complex task of locating and evaluating 
information for personal use. 

Today 's students face an information explosion, particularly in electronic form, and 
the ability to handle information has been identified as an adult survival skill. Schools have 
a major responsibility to infuse these skills throughout the curriculum. 

'"or the purpose of this overview, learning skills are divided into four major areas: 
getting ready tor learning, developing learning-to-leam skills, using learning skills in 
content areas, and evaluating learning skills curriculum. 

A premise of this guide is that students have difficulty learning because they lack 
specific skills needed to make learning possible. Dcvine (1987) contends that "mastering of 
study skills is contingent upon a student's image of himself or herself as a successful learner, 
and, of course, upon motivation to learn," (p. xix). 

Two important findings from research in this area are: 1) learning to learn begins 
very early in a child's life, and the earlier we begin to teach learning skills the more successful 
the child can be in various learning situations; and 2) learning to learn does not end with 
formal secondary education. Today's students face an information age; ;herefore. high 
schools should build upon prior learning to prepare students to locate, evaluate, and use 
information, particularly information available electronically. There is no question from the 
research that a learning skills ciuriculum should be K-12. 

This guide encourages effective approaches to the use of learning-to-lcarn skills in 
the classroom. The content is derived from research on learning skills as well as effective 
classroom practices. This publication is a guide to thinking about learning to leani as well 
as implementing leaming-to-leam skills. Four questions were addressed in developing this 
guide: 1) What skills does a learner need to be able to learn? 2) How does a learner learn, 
acquire, retrieve, and retain infonnation? 3) What learning skills are appropriate to content 
areas? and 4) How does the learner evaluate what he or she has learned? 

Seymour Papcrt, in Mindstorms: Children, Computers, and Powerful Ideas, pro- 
vides a powerful analogy for tlie classroom teacher when thinking about learning lo Icani. 
Papcrt says, "Learning to use computers can change the way children learn everything else," 
(p. 8). Learning to learn empowers children and changes the way each child sees himself or 
licrsclf as a successful learner. 

As early as 1972, Dale outlined the characteristics of tlie person who has learned 
how to learn. He suggested that the person has these characteristics: 
A heightened sensitivity to things iliat matter. 

A feeling of continuing and cumulative power and growth in undcistanding. 
The delight thai comes from discovery. 

An effective system for finding, mentally filing, and retrieving ideas. 
Flexibility in transferring ideas from one situation to anoUicr. 
Ease in obtaining meaning from words and images. 
A zest for more learning, (p. 56) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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This guide views learning skills through foui questions, generated from tfie 
student's point of view: 1) What skills do I need to Icam? 1) How do I learn it?...acquire 
it?...rctrievc it?...retain it? 3) How do I use learning skills in my subjects? and 4) How do 
1 kiiow what I have learned? 

To answer the first question a number of skills which related to "getting ready for 
learning" were chosen. The skills include: self-evaluation, goal setting, time management, 
monitoring attitudes, and motivation. The topic of learning styles is included with self- 
evaluation; types of goals and self-directed learning are included with goal setting; planning 
and pacing skills are included in time management. Topics of attention control and power 
thinking arc included in monitoring attitudes and four elements that affect motivation 
(student success, classroom environment, instructional strategies, and rcwardsAeinforce- 
ments) are included in the motivation skill. 

The learning-to~Iearn skills of locating information, selecting information, organ- 
izing information, communicating information, and memory training relate to the second 
question. The use of print and nonprint materials are included in locating infonnation. 
Sclecdng information includes critical analysis, interpretation of findings and drawing 
conclusions. The communicating information component includes the communication skills 
(reading, listening, writing, speaking, and using media) as tools students use to receive and 
communicating learning input. Note taking and study guides are included in organizing 
information; with deep processing, remembering, relating, and test-taking as parts of mem- 
ory training. 

The third question can be answered by examining how the 10 previous learning 
skills can be implemented in the eight content areas of language arts, social studies, art, 
foreign language, science, mathematics, health/physical education, and vocational educa- 
tion. 

The last question, "How do I know what I have learned," is crucial for learning. 
Through the use of standardized tests, evaluations, and program evaluation students and 
teachers can get meaningful feedback on the progress in learning. Inslrum'-'ts for observa- 
tions, checklists, etc.", have been included in the appendices, which can be u "mJ by teachers 
and students. 

This guide outlines 10 specific learning skills integral to ali learning both in school 
and out-of-school. The 10 skills are basic to lifelong learning. When implemented in 
schools, and practiced out-of-school during independent and self-initiated learning ta.sks, 
learning skills may lead ilie way in helping eacli of us benefit from the rewards of learning. 



Learning to learn 
empowers children 
and changes the way 
each child sees him- 
self or herself as a 
successful learner. 
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10 Learning Skills and Student Competencies 



1* Seir«Evaluation 



2. Goal Setting 



3. Time Management 



4. Monitoring Attitudes 



5. Motivation 



6. Locating Information 



1. Selecting Information 



8. Organizing Information 



9. Communicating Information 



10. Memory Training 



The student will identify learning skills that he/she 
needs to acquire or improve by completing three or 
more self-evaluation instruments. 

The student will demonstrate the ability to develop 
and execute short-term and long-range goals 
through self*directed independent projects within 
and outside the classroom. 

llie student will demonstrate time management 
skills involving planning and pacing in a classroom 
instructional activity or independent study. 

The student will take responsibility for his/her learn- 
ing by practicing attention control and power think- 
ing techniques. 

The student will identify what motivates hini/lier 
and practice strategies to heighten extrinsic and 
intrinsic motivation. 

The student will be able to identify and use print and 
non-print somces to locate information about a 
topic, issue, or concept. 

The student will demonstrate the skills of critical 
analysis of references, interpreting individual find- 
ings, and drawing conclusions relative to a topic, 
issue, or concept of his/her choice. 

The student will demonstrate his/her ability to take 
notes from reading or a lectiu-e as a basis for retain- 
ing information to be used in an assignment on a 
topic, issue, or concept of the student's choice. 

The students will demonstrate reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and media skills which will 
enhance their information-processing abilities. 

The student will develop and refine memory twin- 
ing skills Uirough the tecimiques of deep processing, 
remembering, relating, and test faking. 
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9. Communicating Information ^\ Organizing Information 
10. Memory Training 



A Model for Learning to Learn 
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^'learning is like 
eating or sleeping, A 
person must do it 
himself or herself; it 
can't he delegated." 
—Edgar Dale, 1972 

Building a learning 
Environment 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 
Blootnington, Indiana 



10 Learning Skills 

Concepts, Competencies, and Subskills 



1. Self-Evaluation 

Sclf-evaluaiion refers to the ability to assess learning skills that a student may or 
may not possess. It also helps a student identify preferred learning styles. This assessment 
can be completed by the student with tlie teacher's guidance, A variety of measurement tools 
such as checklists, self-reports, anecdotal records, and obser/arions can provide valuable 
assessment information. 

The purpose of self-evaluation is to answer the question, "What skills do I need to 
learn?*' A variety of instruments from sources identified in the bibliography have been 
included in Appendix A to illustrate various approaches to self-assessment. Specific self- 
assessments are found in the work of Bragstad and Stumpf relating to concentration, 
motivation, learning atmosphere, time management, and other learning skills to be covered 
in this guide. Information about learning styles can be found in the work of Dunn and Dunn, 
Gregoric, Torrance, and McCarthy. 

Ashman and George (1982) suggest two criteria for self-e valuation: 1) reflections 
on previous learning experiences and 2) motivation for learning to learn. They conclude, 
"Being a student is all about learning how to learn," (p.20). The reflective technique is to 
ask students to think back over their experiences of learning through study. Ask them to 
indicate thiee or four episodes where they were really satisfied about the leamjiig process or 
product. By identifying specific skills and feelings associated with the learning, students 
will be encouraged to create a list of strengths and weaknesses. 

The benefits to be derived from assessing learning styles include: 

1 . discovering personal preferences lor acquisition of infonnation and skill de- 
velopment; 

2. identifying how to capitalize on the strong learning preferences and improve 
upon the deficits; 

3. developing a balanced approach to learning. 

Information about self-assessment and learning styles is most important to students 
when tlicy can identify and adjust skills needed to be successful in a given situation. This 
is another dimension of learning where students can take conuol of tlieir learning and feci 
confident about dieir abilities. 
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student Competency: The student wUl identify learning skills 
that he/she needs to acquire or improve by completing three or 
more self-evaluation mstniments. 

Subskills: 

1. Remember previous successes with learning. 

2. Recall previous frustration with studying and learning. 

3. Prioritize learning skills to be acquired/improved. 

4. Create a list of strengths and weaknesses related to learning process. 

5. Identify what niotivates own learning. 

6. Complete three self-assessments of learning skills. 

7. Analyze results of self-assessments. 

8. Draw conclusions from data collected. 

9. Devise a plan for improving and developing personal and class learning skills. 

10. Implement the learning skills improvement plan. 



2, Goal Setting 

Setting and achieving goals are important predictors of success. (Claypool, et al., 
1983 , Hilgedick, 1983). Goal setting is usually defined as a process of setting a direction and 
then developing a plan to get there. Some of the necessary ingredients are desire, 
imagination, concentration, and discipline, (Claypool, et al., 1983). Marzano (1985) 
suggests that goal setting can help students "leani from their failures, increase the likelihood 
of task completion, and increase the probability of student success. Goal setting can be used 
in many ways: 1) at the beginning of a class period, 2) for a particular task or subject within 
school, 3) when there is something that the student has a strong desire to accomplish or attain, 
or 4) whenever the student wants to systematically attack an issue." Typically, educators 
encourage tlie development of short-term or long-range goals. 

Activities in the classroom or learning environment should provide opportunities 
for setting and attaining goals. Thatcher (1973) suggests that self-directed learning is a 
cluster of methods which are the means to achieving goals set by students and teacher either 
individually or jointly. Thus, independent p/ojccts both within the classroom and outside the 
school sliould be encouraged. The time management skills of planning and pacing are of 
utmost relevance as students set out to attain their goals. Thus, goal attainment reinforces 
tlie need for goal-setting skills. 

Student Competency: The student will demonstrate the ability to 
develop and execute short-term and long-range goals through 
self-directed independent projects within and outside the 
classroom. 
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Arnold Bennett 
defined Time as the 
inexplicable raw 
material of every- 
thing. With it, all is 
possible. Without it, 
nothing. 



Subskills: 

1 . Describe the characteristics of effective goals. 

2. Describe situations in his or her life when the goal-setting process can be usc(i. 

3. Use the goal*setting process in the classroom and outside of school. 

4. State a goal in writing. 

5. Identify a time frame to reach this goal. 

6. Imagine himself or herself accomplishing the goal. 

7. Write an action plan to accomplish the goal. 

8. Identify, periodically, the next steps to take to accomplish the goal. 

9. Estimate the time needed to complete each step of the plan. 

10. Evaluate the relationship between the goal and the action plan . Will complet- 
ing the action plan lead to attaining the goal? 



3. Time Management 

Time management allows students to determine how well they arc using time. 
When students are aware of the fleeting nature of time, they begin to evaluate their use of 
time. Three topics of particular interest to students in this area are: 1) scheduling time, 2) 
evaluating use of lime, and 3) exploring changes in time management (Bragsuad, 1982). 

In planning time management strategies, students arc encouraged to brainstorm, 
practice sequencing activities, and simulate activities requiring lime estimation. When 
brainstorming, students are reminded of four rules for success: 1) no criticism, 2) "hitch- 
hike" or "piggyback" on good ideas, 3) the wilder the ideas the better they are, and 4) lots 
and lots of ideas are needed. 

Pacing is the concept of estimating how long it will take to complete an activity. 
When projects tdke longer than estimated, students become aware of their own pace of 
learning and working. To help learners estimate time blocks needed for particular projects, 
the teacher might introduce them to the A, B, C method of prioritizing. This method forces 
the student to make choices about the use of time, i.e., A - Very important (must do today); 
B - This is quite important but I could wait a little while (tomorrow or one week); C - 1 could 
postpone this. 

Perhaps the most important thing for students to understand concerning time 
management is that time is now, not yesterday, not tomorrow, but now! How a student 
chooses to use his/her lime may indeed empower the student. Time is the dynamic and 
priceless power that only the individual can master. 



Student Competency: The student will demonstrate time 
management skills involving planning and pacing in a classroom 
activity or independent study. 

Subskills: 

1 . Brainstomi things to be done. 

2. Prioritize the list with A-B-C meiliod. 

3. Use time management skills in planning for a specific activity. 

4. Design a time schedule for a school day or activity outside of school 

5. Review the time schedule if necessary. 

6. Share time management tips witli other students. 
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4. Monitoring Attitudes 

Attitudes affect learning. Researchers have identified four elements which affect 
learning and retention rates: 1) level of distraction, 2) attitude toward the value of 
instruction , 3) attitudes toward work, and 4) attitudes about your ability to succeed (Maizano 
and Arredondo, 1 985). 

In many classrooms, the level of distraction varies from student to student. Many 
times a day, teachers ask students to "pay attention." This usually means "be quiet and look 
at the teacher. " A learning skill referred to as attention control is a useful tool to help students 
begin to assume responsibility for their own attention. 

Attention control is "the skill of monitoiing and consciously controlling your level 
of attention" (Marzano and Arredondo, 1985, p. 1). In some learning situations a great deal 
of attention is required. In other situations, it is not. The individual in control of his/her 
attention knows when he/she should attend more and when he/she can attend less and is able 
to adjust depending on the situation. Marzano suggests that attention control be used as a way 
of punctuating important information, as a way of getting students to pay attention to a task 
ihcy do not like, and/or when die goal is to have students practice self-discipline. 

Attention control is the key to doing well on any task. It is a process that can be 
learned by all students. It can improve the quality of their engagement during class 
instruction. Two subskills —energy control and bracketing— arc parts of attention control. 
Energy control involves -artificially raising or lowering energy at will." Relaxation 
exercises to overcome test anxiety would be an example of energy control. Bracketing refers 
to "consciously putting aside some thoughts that might be important but not relevant to the 
task at hand." Energy raising, relaxation, and bracketing can be introduced in the primary 
grades. When students are comfortable with the concepts, the attention control process can 
be introduced and used on a regular basis. 

The goal of attention control is to increase the quality of "time on task" which 
hopefully will cause retention and remembering. Bragstad suggests, "If concenuration is 
purposeful, dire<;ted thinking, what does this suggest for assignments? To concenuatc 
effectively, students value knowing why tJicy are to do an assignment, what to do, and how 
to do it. Not only does this result in better concentration, but also in students making the best 
use of their study time" (p. 30). 

A student's belief in his/her ability to succeed is a powerful force working within 
classrooms. The learning sUrategy, power thinking, helps students realize the benefits of 
taking responsibility for their learning. 

Power thinking is "consciously controlling how you think so as to feed yourself 
positive self-staterncnts" (Marzano and Arredondo, 1985). A process for power thinking 
involves: 

1. identify an attitude or belief you want to integrate into your life; 

2. develop an affirmation (positive statement) for the attitude; 

3. practice, each day, saying the affirmation and visualizing the results. 
Marzano suggests that power tliinking can be used as a way of preparing for tlie day 

or some difficult task, as a way of evaluating how the day went, or as a way of obtaining some 
desired characteristics or skill. It is important to practice power thinking daily. Restating 
theaffirmation is as important rs visualizmg it Ifa student believes he or she can accomplish 
a task, he or she has a good chance of doing so. 

On the other hand, self-doubt is equally powerful. Students wno have learned to be 
helpless will tend to withdraw from performance situations when given a choice — Uicy will 
simply refuse to liy to study aiid icam. Many school dropou's exhibit tliis syndrome, 
particularly lower-'Mass minority students, whose perceptions actually have some basis in 
social realities. 



A learning skill 
called attention con- 
trol is a useful tool 
to help students 
begin to assume re- 
sponsibility for their 
own attention. 




student Competency: The student will take responsibility for 
learning by practicing attention control and power thinking 
techniques. 

Subski^Is: 

Attention Control 

1. Discuss importance of attention control. 

2. Describe situations when attention control is needed. 

3. Take steps to improve concentration by identifying thoughts that should be 
bracketed. 

4. Practice bracketing during instruction. 

5. Demonstrate the key components of the attention control process. 

6. Assess own concentration. 

7. Exhibit control over attention in instructional activities. 

8. Evaluate own use of attention control process. 

Power thinking 

1. Define affirmations, power thinking, visualization. 

2. Describe impact of power thinking. 

3. Discuss whether attitudes and thoughts affect your behavior. 

4. Practice the process of power thinking. 

5. Keep a log or journal about experiences with power tliinking. 

6. Share power tliinking experiences with others. 



5. Motivation 

Motivation is generated by a person's needs and is the force that guides the person's 
actions. Research has identified some interrelated factors that influence student motivation: 
student success, classroom environment, inslructional strategies, rewards, and empower- 
ment. Traditionally, researchers distinguish between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. All 
forms of extrinsic motivation involve some reward, incentive, or goal extrinsic to tlie task 
itself and have always been found in schools (Devine, 1987). Intrinsic motivation comes 
from within the student, i.e., satisfaction, pleasure, and power from the task performed. 
Quality of products, pride in the outcomes, and knowledge of results promote intrinsic value. 

These skills may be promoted as early as kindergarten. Teachers may analyze 
assignments to ascertain the specific skills involved and make sure the students possess tuosc 
skills. A student*s self-concept is affected by teacher behavior, expectations, and commu- 
nication patterns. Thus, positive teacher attitudes and behaviors enhance ilie classroom 
environment. Finally, teachers must be aware of the need to restructure tlie teaching 
environment. 

Student Competency: Students will identify what motivates 
them and practice strategies to heighten their own extrinsic and 
intrinsic motivation. 

Subskills: 

1. Discuss imporiajice of motivation. 

2. Analyze what motivates the individual student. 

3. Identify rewaids or incentives ttiat are used to motivate sludenLs. 
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4. Develop techniques for evaluating the relationship between the quality of a 
product and the motivation to produce the pir/duct. 

5. Know the difference between extrinsic and intrinsic motivation. 

6. Practice self-motivation as a learning skill. 



6. Locating Information 

The information age has made us aware that students need skills in using print and 
nonprint information. A key to a successful learning skills program is systematic, organized 
instruction in the use of a library. Devine (1987) says that such instruction has three 
overlapping concerns: 1) introducing the library to all students (not just the "college 
bound"); 2) teaching library skills needed to learn, both in school and after graduation; and 

3) providing guided opportunities for personal search and discovery. 

Beyond this traditional methodology of locating information, the information 
explosion has placed upon die classroom teacher the need to assist students in using nonprint 
materials in locating information. Incorporation of new technologies such as CD-ROM and 
interactive video are all part of the responsibility of those assisting learners in learning how 
to learn. Terms such as database guides, DIALOG, interlibrary loan, full-test retrieval, 
microfiche/film, readers and printers, on-line search, and infomiation networks would be the 
working vocabulary of a student familiar with the latest technology in locating information. 

I-ocating infonnation, print or nonprint, implies the need to follow a four-step 
approach, i.e., decide what information is needed, select the most appropriate sources (such 
as the library, an experiment, or an expert) gather the information and record accurately. 

Another approach recommended in locating information is: 1) determine what 
information is needed; 2) identify possible sources of information; 3) collect the information, 
e.g., interview r#5source persons, locate necessar y printed materials, conduct on-line search; 

4) take notes on information collected. 

In any case, one of the paramount goals of a leaming-to-leam curriculum is to 
provide students an opportunity to discover the intellectual and emoUonal pleasure of 
knowing how to locate information. 



A key to a suc- 
cessful learning 
skills program is 
systematic, organ- 
ized instruction in 
the use of a library. 



Student Competency: Students will be able to identify and use 
print and nonprint information sources in researching a topic, 
concept, or issue of their choice. 

Subskills: 

1. Distinguish between fiction and nonfiction, print and nonprint. 

2. Identify encyclopedia, dictionaries, pictionaries, and other reference tools. 

3. Locate specialized reference sources, such as biographical and geographical 
dictionaries, special sports or science encycloiiedias, Children's Magazine 
Guide, aliases, thesauri, almanacs, quoUition dictionaries, etc. 

4. Use sources such as microfichc/film, readers and printers, photocopy ma- 
chines, bibliographies, database guides and aids, nevspaper indexes, etc. 

5. Use local resources such as telephone dircctoiies, newspapci-s, etc., to develop 
a community-based project. 

6. Identify services and materials provided by infoimation networks and elec- 
tronic databases. 

7. Use an clccu-onic database. 
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8. Define cost corisiderations regarding on-iine vs. n^anual searching of data- 
bases. 

9. Outline steps for obtaining information from community sources: certified 
birth certificate, passport, marriage license, automobile title, drivers license, 
tax forms, etc. 



For the student of 
the future, it may 
not be enough to 
analyze and dis- 
criminate the "good" 
from the "bad" 
reference. 



7. Selecting Information 

Databases pre proliferating world wide. It is estimated tliat in the United States over 
$100 billion is spent each year accessing databases, according to Dunn and Morgan (1987, 
p. 17). These authors suggest that: 

To have access to information or know how to access information, is not of great 

value by itself. It is what is done with the information that is educationally and 

intellectually crucial (p. 105). 

Whether using print or nonprint information, the student must be able to critically 
analyze the located materials. Students need to evaluate information by its relevance, 
completeness, accuracy, and reliability. 

Dale (1972) cautioned that students must leam to see subtle differences i n books and 
magazines. A person who is learning to leam becomes conscious of the need to be a 
discriminating learner. 

The student uses analysis and evaluation in selecting information. Atwood (1974) 
suggests that analysis consists of understanding why and how to pull data apart and knowing 
how to interpret individual findings. Specific skills that a student may need in analyzing 
findings would be to: 1) distinguish between main idea and supporti ve detail; 2) distinguish 
between fact, fiction, and opinion; 3) recognize cause and effect relationships, and 4) 
recognize trends and patterns. 

In addition to being able to critically analyze references, the learner must know how 
to interpret individual findings. These skills may include: making comparisons and 
analogies, drawing conclusions, making inferences, weighing possibilities, and making 
predictions. 

In evaluating data, the learner will need to understand how to assess data from a 
variety of viewpoints and to assess a variety of interpretations of the same data. The 
information explosion fo' "es today's student to think in terms of verifying data as well as 
comparing data in a variety of methods. 

When using these skills, the learner becomes aware that decisions based on 
information are only as valid as the information itself. For the student of the future, it may 
not be enough to analyze and discriminate the "good" from the "bad" reference; indeed, he 
or she may need to become a discrete discriminator detemiining the "best" from the "better." 



Student Competency: The student will demonstrate the skills of 
critical analysis of references, interpretation of individual 
findings, and drawing conclusions relative to a topic, issue, or 
concept of his or her selection. 



Subskills: 

1 . Distinguisli between fact and opinion in newspaper and magazine editorial.s, 
written or taped speeches, television programs, and television advertisements. 

2. Recognize supportive detail and make inferences. 

3. Recognize trends and paitenis on a given topic over time. 
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4. Cite examples of cause and effect in relationships. 

5. Recognize forms and effects of bias, both favorable and unfavorable. 

6. Make inferences based on individual findings. 




8. Organizing Information 

Study skills in listening, reading, vocabulary, and thinking may be significantly 
improved if students learn how to effectively take notes, complete class and homework 
assignments, and use study guides, (Devine. 1987, p. 165). Organizing information is a high 
priority for the learner who is learning how to learn. It should also be noted that note- taking 
styles arc as varied as handwriting, but successful students usually "do something" as they 
gather information. 

Note taking is a valued learning tool because it necessitates discriminating listen- 
ing, helps in learning the essence of lecture, reveals the purpose and underlying structure of 
a lecture, enhances memory and provides a ixjadily available written record of important 
information (Bragstad and Stumpf, 1982. p. 108). Clearly, note taking—from both lectures 
and reading assignments— is an important learning skill. 

Most researchers agree that summarizing, outlining, underlining, and other kinds of 
note taking are important to effective study. These are specific skills that must be guided by 
teacher input as early as elementary grades. A modeling process showing elementary 
students the main ideas of a rtory helps tlie student sec that writers or speakers use an outline. 
Only after tlie student becomes aware of tiic process should they be asked to outline as a 
means of improving their study skills. 

Once students understand why data is organized, then they may begin to select 
techniques for organizing their information. Some of the skills necessary in organizing 
information include: identifying main ideas and details, using classification patterns and 
techniques, using topics and themes, using sequential patterns and techniques, and recogniz- 
ing organization techniques that communicate data and ideas. 

In addition to providing learners with a format for learning how to organize 
information, classroom teachers may also give students assistance in reading for n'eaning by 
structuring study guides for specific assignments. Skillful teachers structure learning by 
focusing on key aspects of a lesson through the use of study guides. These guides give the 
learner yet another oppoi tunity to practice note-taking skills. Devine (1987) contends that 
"an effective guide is, in all sense of the word, a highly personal teaching tool." 

Perhaps what is most important for the learner is the understanding that information 
can be grouped according to a particular purpose. It is this skill in classifying, finding 
patterns, and creating sequences that makes note taking one of the keys to maximum 
learning. 



Student Competency: The student will demonstrate his/her 
ability to take notes from reading or a lecture as a basis for 
retaining material to be used in a topic, issue, or concept of the 
student's choice. 



Organizing infor- 
mation is a high 
priority for the 
learner who is learn- 
ing how to learn. 




Subskills: 
1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Stote the basic skeletal form of an outline. 

Recognize outline form atid practice using it in oral and written piescnlaiions. 
Use precise-writing or summarizing as a form of note taking. 
lUusu-ate effective summary writing by using a variety of sources. 
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5. Create own system of note taking for responding to reading or lecture. 

6. Demonstrate accurate uote-taking skills. 

7. Use study guides as a means of suucttulng individual reading. 



9. Communicating Information 

Learning to Icam is a process thaw requires four basic input skills— reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. With the advent of technology a fifth skill has bc^n added— using 
media, but media is only a refmed tool of the four basic skills. When applied to the 21st 
century, using media becomes vital to a student's ready accessing and massaging of 
information. However, this information input depends upon tlie student's familiarity and 
skill iu reading, writing, speaking, and listening. This guide presents the most current 
research on trends and stiategies in the five areas mentioned. 

Reading. Use of reading skills in content area classrooms generally involves three 
skills: vocabulary, comprehension, and reading-related study skills. 

Vocabulary instruction covers skills dealing with pronouncing and giving meaning 
to words in content area textbooks such as: word attack skills, sight word skills, and word 
meaning (Carnine, 1980). Many subject area courses, such as biology, introduce many new 
concepts and hundreds of new vocabulary words, which can be roadblocks to comprehen- 
sion. Nelson-Hcrber (1986) argues that new vocabulary words should be presented in 
concept clusters and related to prior knowledge to facilitate organization in meaning. 

Literal, inferential, and ciidcal comprehension skills can aid the student in under- 
standing, applying, and evaluating the information presented in content area instruction. 
Strategies for promoting comprehension can be found in the work of Carnine ( 1980), Devine 
(1987), German (1980), and Bragstad and Stumpf (1982). 

Devine (1987) divided reading-related study skills into prereading, reading, and 
post-reading which includes the following strategies to facilitate learning and remembering 
through reading-related study skills: 

A. Prereading activities 

1. Give students an overview. 

2. Explain new and difficult concepts in advance. 

3. Teach unfamiliar words in advance. 

4. Set up a purpose and plan for reading. 

5. Use SQ3R methods. [Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review] 

6. Try various assignment overviews, including structural organizers, pur- 
pose setters, and semantic mapping. 

B. During reading activities 

1 . Completin;^ Leacher prepared outlines. 

2. jotting down new information. 

3. Asking questions of the text. 

4. Noting personal responses. 

5. Preparing a lesson plan. 

C. After reading activities 

1 . Testing self. 

2. Learning different kinds of questions. 

3. Determining main points. 

4. Rewriting for others. 

5. Teaching peers. (pp» 47-59). 

For the current television genei'ation, researchers suggest that reading skills may 
well hold the key to successful study habits, memory, and retenuon for many students. 
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Reading-related skills involve the rate, accuracy of reading, prcreading, and review. Content 
area teachers can benefit from additional inservice and staff development in the area of 
reading to better facilitate the skills of receiving information through reading. 

Writing. Written communication skills are essential to learning, whether in 
academic life or in tlie world of employment. Writing is a means of discovering knowledge 
and of learning what weknow. WriUng never occurs in a vacuum: we write for a reason and 
with an audience in mind(A Guide to Curriculum Planning in English Language Arts, 1986, 
pp. 122- 123). 

Current thinking in teaching writing views writing as a process. The steps include: 
prewriting, drafting, revising, drafting, ediUng, and sharing. Writing as a process promouis 
crcatmg. discovering, and shaping experience. Students also learn content in other curricular 
aicas, acquire lifelong communicadon skills, andexperience the pleasure of self-expression, 
Speaking. Speaking is language in action. The discipline of speech traditionally 
has encompassed eight areas of study: 1) voice and dicUon, 2) rtieiorical and communication 
theory, 3) interpersonal communicadon. 4) organizational/group communication, 5) public 
speaking, 6) mass media, 7) oral interpretation, and 8) argumentation and debate. The 
Speech Communication Association (SCA) has adopted five communicating functions for 
sixscch: 1) expressing feelings, 2) ritualizing, 3) imagining, 4) informing, and 5) controlling, 
i.c., persuasive discourse. 

In addition to these basic precepts, the student of speaking skills learns audience 
analysis. i,e., inirapersonal, interpersonal, group/organizaUons, public, and mass. Finally, 
the learner studying speaking skills will examine the medium chosen by the speaker as the 
most effective in conveying the subject matter from sender to receiver. 

Listening. Listening is the selective process of attending to, hearing, undcrstand- 
mg, and remembering aural symbols. Therefore, because listening is one of the four basic 
strands of communication, it should be recognized and taught direcUy in the classroom with 
speaking, reading, and wriUng. Listening is a process that includes perceiving and 
discrimmating, attending, assigning meaning, evaluating, responding, and remembering. 
All of these skills can be taught as a means of enhancing a learner's learning-to-learn skills. 

Media. Receiving infonnation through media (print and nonprint) has become 
more common in the last 40 years as advances in technology have made classroom 
applications affordable. The use of visuals, audiotape, film, videos, computers, and 
interactive vide^isk systems are options for instructioiial use. 

The selection r ,f media appropriate to the instructional event has been reviewed by 
Reiser and Gagne (1981) who suggest that media selection will depend on the instructional 
setting, learner characteristics of reading ability and age, and the category of the learning 
outcomes. Reiser and Gagne include a radonalc for media choices. For developing 
intellectual skills, they recommend media capable of providing feedback such as computers 
or interactive videodisk systems. For verbal informaUon, television presentations pro- 
grammed in a linear fashion are appropriate. Motor skills should be developed with real 
objects, equipment, or a rciUistic simulator. They conclude that atUtudcs are best developed 
tlirough media that is capable of displaying the acUons of human beings, i.e., moUon pictures 
video, etc. 

Media can be a powerful tool in any step of the instructional sequence of events. 
Bragstad and Stumpf (1982) suggest that media should be integrated into area classrooms to 
1) broaden communication skills, 2) reinforce language skills, 3) promote cultural under- 
standing, 4) help students resiwnd to adult reality, 5) prepare students for emerging media, 
and 6) prepare students for employment. 

As technology changes, new tools become available and Uie tools are simplified for 
younger leaniers. This condition makes scojx; and sequencing difficult, but some general 
principles for use of communicalion tcciinology have been develo{)ed for the State of 
Wisconsin curriculum guides (1986). 



Media can be a 
powerful tool in any 
step of the instruc- 
tional sequence of 
events. 
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student Competency: The student will demonstrate reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and media skills which will enhance 
their information*processing abilities. 

Subskills: 

Reading 

1. Develop vocabulary skills in the content areas. 

2. Use comprehension skills in the content are^is. 

3. Practice reading-related study skills in content area classrooms. 

4. Use pre-reading activities to enhance comprehension of assignments. 

5. Facilitate after-reading activities to develop recall of assignments or 
learning activities. 

Writing 

1 . Use writing activities as a means of discovering knowledge and learning 
what the student knows. 

2. U:U5 writing as a process, including opportunities for pre- writing, draft- 
ing, revising, editing, and sharing. 



1 . Demonstrate effective oral communication skills in conversation, discus- 
sion, and social interactions in the classroom. 

2. Develop skills in public speaking, discussion, and debate to claiify issues 
and present information. 

3. Interpret literature through the use of prose, poetry, and plays. 



Si^aking 



Listening 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Develop listening skills in receiving information. 

Interpret messages received in a variety of ways. 

Practice listening skills through corrective feedback during classroom 

activities. 



Media 



2. 
3. 



Demonstrate use of audiotape, film, computers, etc., in classroom activi- 
ties. 

Use media to enhance communication processes. 

Use media to facilitate individual and group instruction. 
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Table 1 



Examples of Oral, Wriiten, and Visual Communication 
Used In and Out of School 



A. Oral Communication (Speaking, Listening) 

1. Conversation 

2. Discussion 

3. Greeting/social interaction 

4. IntroductiCi 

5. Interview 

6. Debate 

7. Dramatizution 

8. Public speaking 

9 Reading prose, poetry, plays 



10. Mass media 

11. Directions 

12. Reports 

13. Announcements, messages, 
explanations 

14. Personal stories, jokes 
15. 

16. 



B, Written Communication (Writing, Reading) 

1. Journals/personal learning logs 

2. Personal narratives 

3. Letters 

4. Reports 

5. Fiction— prose, pretry, plays 

6. Nonfiction- autobiography, biogra- 
phy, editorial, essay, history 

7. Directions 

8. Announcements, messages, explana- 
tions 



9. Minutes 

10. Forms— creating, filling 
in, interpreting 

11. Signs, labels, diagrams, 
graphs, tables 

12. Notes 

13. Outlines - to organize or to 
remember 

14. 
IS. 



C. Visual Communication (Expressing visually/nonverbally. Viewing) 

1. Facial expression 9 visual arts 

I 10. Electronic media 

3. Paniommie „ Sig„,^ ^.^ 

4. Eye contact tables, uadcmarks 

I- 12. Artifacts 

6. Color J -J ' 

7. Movement j4 

8. Sign language 



From A Guide to Curriculum Development in Language Arix, Iowa Dcparuneni of 
Education, 1986. 
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Mefttoty is an 
elusive quality^ but a 
precious gift 



10. Memory Training 

"I can't remember!" "My mind went blank,** "You know, what's her name!" These 
frustrations are shared by young and old alike. Memory is an elusive quality, but a precious 
gift. The human brain's ability to remember and to reu:icve information upon demand still 
evades many researchers. 

Memory training is based on the assumption that there aie specific skills to 
strengthen the brain's ability to remember, retain, and retrieve information, Marzano and 
Arrcdondo (198S) report on the importance of first ilcaming through deep processing. This 
learning skill refers to "consciously generating mental images, sensations, emotions, and 
linguistic information about a ttiought," (p, 4). Deep processing can be used to highlight 
information learned, as a memory technique or as a way of stimulating thinking. 

For example, if a student were to deep process information about the terrain 
surrounding Mexico City during a social studies unit, he or she might first form a strong 
mental image of a largo metropolitan city with a distinctive skyline. Suggest tliat they smell 
the pollution from the "autobuses" and feel what it would be like to escape to the country for 
a picnic. What would the countryside look like? Dry, desolate, barren desert land or rolling 
mountains, abundant with pine and cedar trees? Would the student conjure up ihe image cf 
driving west out of Mexico City on a four-lane interstate into the foothills, much like leaving 
Denver, Colorado? After imagining the picnic scene in the mountain park, have students 
explain how the terrain to the west of Mexico City could be described. This combination of 
information, feelings, and imagery promotes depth of processing and stimulates retention 
rates. 

Remembering and relating skills can be enhanced through mnemonics. Mnemonic 
devices have been used since classical times to hel[ ^ople remember. The main use of 
mnemonic devices is to organize sequences or lists of information that are difficult to recall 
into more concrete patterns that can be recalled by %^ssociation. Ashman and George (1982) 
suggest this can be achieved through the use of imagery, rhyme, rhythms, or visual recall. 

One of the ^>uccessful mnemonics that elementary children experience is "Thirty 

days hath September " This is one example of rhyming and rhyllim to promote memory. 

First letters and sentences can also be used in two-way association such as remembering 
Every Good Boy Does Fine for the pitch valueof the lines on the treble clef in music teaching. 

The place method used by Cicero and the ancient Greek and Roman orators to 
remember each stage of long sixjcches involves thinking of a place the student knows very 
well. Theorator has a sequence of ideas or information to remember, and he or shcassociates 
each of them with that place. In recalling the material students visually scan tlie place, e.g., 
road or room, and then remember the parts that wore assigned to each area. 

A third area of memory training involves strategies for test taking. Devine (1987) 
recommends talking about tests and testing, having students make tlieir own tests, cultivating 
lest sophistication, showing students how to take particular tests such as essay or objective, 
and setting up systematic review systems. Since test taking is an integral part of school .r. 
feelings ofsucccss or faiiurccan be directly linked with testing. Success in many study skills 
r:sts on memory. Research findings suggest **tlia reu^ieval is easier when students u.'^e 
mnemonic devices, drill and ovcrleani, take advantage of mental imagery, and es^x^cr .ly 
when they organize and relate new learnings to what they already know'* (Devine, 1987, p. 
310). 

Another common ingredient for memory and motivation is interest. Materials must 
be made interesting. "If topics aie not intrinsically interesting in tlieir own right," Devine 
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suggC55ts Uiat "someone must make them interesting by using examples, anecdotes, and other 
illustrative material that relates the 'academic' content to the lives and concerns of students." 
To this end, role-playing, small group discussions, debates, and individual projects can 
involve students and promote choices and faster interest development. 

Student Competency: The student will develop and refine 
memory training skills through the techniques of deep 
processing, remembering, relating, and test-taking. 

Subskills: 

Deep processing 

1 . Generate images about information. 

2. Generate verbal information. 

3. Generate physical sensations. 

4. Generate feelings. 

Remembering 

1. Realize memory can be improved. 

2. Analyze effects of attitude on memory. 

3. Practice memory skills such as organizing ideas, self-recitation, spacing 
reviews, and employing mnemonics. 

Relating 

1. Think of ways to personalize the material. 

2. Practice lechniqucs of "chunldng" material. 

Test taking 

1 . Anticipate test questions at various levels of cognition . 

2. Record feelings and changes in attitude toward test taking. 

3. List the steps in preparing for an exam. 

4. Compare techniques for preparing for an essay vs. objective test. 

5. Analyze test errors to determine pattern. 

6. Practice relaxation exercises before test 

7. Practice iwwer thinking before test taking. 
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strategies for Infusion 
in Eight Content Areas 



Elementary Activities 



Self-Evaluation 



There is no ques- 
tion front the litera- 
ture that a learning 
skills curriculum 
should be K'12. 



Arts. Identify preferences for a variety of art forms by appraising individual interests, skills, 
and abilities in the areas of visual and performing arts. Distinguish between visual 
forms such as drawing, painting, and photography. Distinguish beiwe^^n perfonnance 
areas such as skills needed to play a variety of instniments or expressing self through 
dance or drama. Encourage students to discuss why everyone should explore a variety 
of art forms during elementary school. 

Foreign Language* In small groups have students discuss why foreign languages are taught 
in elementary schools. Discuss why individual students are studying a foreign 
language. Discuss what motivates students to learn a language. Identify knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills needed to learn a foreign language. Identify benefits of learning 
a foreign language. Have students keep a small spiral notebook to record vocabulary 
words and phrases learned each day. 

Language Arts. Have students focus on previous successes with learning one of ttie 
language arts skills (reading, writing, speaking, or listening). What feelings or 
attitudes are associated with these successes? Encourage students to identify the 
subject matter or the skills they possess which they attribute to their success. Other 
factors such as motivation and interest can also be discussed. Help students discover 
how previous successes can affect future learning expetiences in language arts and 
other subject areas. 

Mathematics. As students complete daily work and receive feedback on their seatwork and 
homework, encourage them to develop a system of recordkeeping. Have students 
identify strengths and weaknesses of math skills from the data. Help students 
determine patterns and emerging relationships between math skills. Encourage 
students to set goals, monitor progress, aiid practice self-evaluation strategies to 
improve their skills in mathematics. 

Physical Education. Encourage students to pai ticipatc in progiains such as tlie Presidential 
Fiuiess Program where a variety of physical skills can be performed and conipai'cd to 
time and age norms. Investigate how personal biological factors, such as height, 
weight, and gender, can influence performance. Evaluate personal fiuiess strengths 
and weaknesses and sel personal fitness goals with specific plans for monitoring and 
self-improvement. 
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Science. Develop a list of process skills needed in Uie science classroom and lab which are 
appropriate for both small-group and individual investigations. Have students rate 
their own performance of each skill with a 1 to a 5 point scale (1 for low rating of their 
competence and 5 for high). Use these self-evaluations to identify areas where students 
may need furttier instruction or monitoring during lab investigations. Develop 
learning centers which focus on skill development to facilitate individual instruction 
for skills in science. 

Social Studies. Encourage students to begin a "Life-Long Notebook" of ideas and informa- 
tion. Dividers for the notebooks or categories of information to keep include: 
Books I hope to read 
Quotes and sayings to guide my life 
Question for which I hope to find answers 
Dreams that inspiie my life 
Goals I hope to accomplish 
People I would like to meet 
Places I would like to visit 
Experiences which shaped my life 
Topics I want to explore 
People who are important to me 
Poems and special writings 
Encourage students to review their notebooks periodically to determine changes in 
attitudes and interests as they grow older (Betts, 1985). 

Vocational Education/Career Education. In small groups, have students discuss how 
interests, abilities, and career aspirations affect career decisions. How do people 
decide their future careers? On a number line from 1 to 10, have .students identify 
occupations tliat they are really interested in at the 10. Occupations that are definitely 
"out of the picture" can be listed at the 1 and those occupations that they are unsure of 
can be listed under the 5 . Examine the three groups and have students write a paragraph 
about what the occupations have in common at ihe three points on the number line. 
Identify what personal factors affect career decisions. 



Goal Setting 

Arts. Ask students to illusu-ate a story. Plan how many illustrations would be needed for 
ihc story. Cfioose a deadline for having tlie work completed. Help students develop 
a goal or time line for completion of the project. 

Foreign Language. Help students see how goals can be met by deciding as a class to learn 
five new vocabulary words in a week; then, add the goal of learning "new phrases." 
Remind students how you must set and modify your goiU to increase your vocabulary. 

Language Arts. Have tlie class .set a goal of how many books they will read this week, 
montli, or yeai . Tlie class migfit aiso keep tiack of Uie number of minutes students use 
for leisure reading. 




Mathematics. Have students use math concepts in phwning a calendar of assignments and 
special events. For example, give the students a month's calendar and have them fill 
in due dates for particular assignments. Use math skills to determine the amount of 
time needed to complete particular projects. 

Physical Kducation. Each student will set a goal to learn a new physical skill, make up an 
action plan of exercise or instniction, write a time line, monitor results and repoit the 
progress according to the established goal. 

Science. Have each student become an inventor. Each student will learn how to think as an 
inventor if assigned the task of "making a better mousetrap." What goal-setting 
strategies would each inventor use? Are there times that they would have short-range 
goals? When would it be most appropriate to use long-range goals? 

Social Studies. In an election yeai , analyse how candidates set goals and wliat action plans 
they develop. Wnat can go wrong? Have the students plan a mock election. Let them 
become the candidates and plan their strategics. Help them understand the need to set 
goals in order to complete tlicir task. 

Vocational Education. Begin a career booklet which fohows the student through the 
elementar>' years. It may become a source for later years. Have the student describe 
personal goals about careers. Answer the question, "What would yon like to be when 
you grow up?" Talk about setting a goal. Describe how you plan to reach that goal. 



TiMii Management 

Arts. Have a group of students plan an art project, Let Uiem decide on the length of time 
it will take to complete it. Have them locate entries on a calendar in planniaig the time 
for completing the project. 

Foreign Language. Give students a list of 10 words to learn. Have them detemiinc how long 
it will take ti.em to learn. Place the estimated times on a chart. Let students sec tlic 
reality of the time it took them to master tlic words. 

Language Arts. Have students locate due dates on assignment calendars. Give Uicni an 
assignment to read a story. Ask them to estimate the time needed to complete tlie 
reading. Have them place the time on a calendaror a daily time schedule. (Sec Archer, 
Skills for School Success, pp. 14-28.) 

Mathematics. Help the students understand estimation by giving them paper coins to play 
"parkinf neter." Let them buy time on the meter according to the amount of time they 
tliink it will take them to complete a task. 

Physical Education, l^t the students choose a game to play during a given class i>eriod. 
Have tlicm decide how long they tiiink it will take to play tlie game. Have one student 
be the timekeeper. At tlie end of the game determine how much time liie game takes. 
Discuss how people u.se tlieir lime for leisure or work. 
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Science. Have students plan a field trip to the local science museum. Locate the planned 
date for the trip on a calendar. Have tliem locate due dates and write subject 
abbreviations on their personal calendars for items that need to be done before the field 
trip can he taken . Have them plan their work so the trip can be taken. Help them plan 
th'eir work so the trip is couipletcd on schedule. 

Social Studies. In a unit on discovering the new world, have students pretend they arc on 
a ship coming to tlic new land. Have them guess how long it will take. Ask them their 
reasons for the guesses. Let them share the information with a partner and make a time 
line for the days, weeks, or months it would take to make the voyage. 

Vocational Education. Discuss with students how people in various jobs need to plan their 
day. 

Monitoring Attitudes 

Aris. Have students select a color they would use in painting a picture or decorating a room. 
Does ilie color influence their attitude toward the painting of the room? Ask several 
students to pick different colors and share their choices and attitudes. Identify how the 
responses arc similar and different. Discuss with students the role of environmen* on 
attitudes. 

Foreign Language. Have students identify ways that young children begin to learn 
language. What language development skills do young children from different 
cultures and different languages have in common? How does the pattern of language 
development change for the second-language learner? Are attitudes and behaviors 
different if tlie second-language ieanier is a child or adult? Have students interview 
bilingual childien and adults to compare language development in the first and second 
languages. 

Language Arts. For a few minutes after recess, ask students to tell you what they are 
Uiinking about. As they start back to tlicir schoolwork, what thoughts are helpful and 
productive? What thoughts are distracting? Brainstorm a list of "helpful" and 
"distracting" thoughts. Define and explain bracketing as the "setting aside of 
distracting thoughts" when students want to focus or concentrate on a specific task. 
Try a relaxation or a bracketing activity before transition into a language arts activity, 
such as reading a new story or starting a new novel. Discuss with students the benefits 
of bracketing as a study skill. 

Mathematics. Discuss witli students why special attention to detail is needed in mathemat- 
ics. How important is the use of the decimal in the following examples: 1 . 1 , . 11 , . Ill , 
or 111.1. Why must students be focused and place attention on matliematica! 
accuracy? Encourage students to bring examples to class that illustrate "attention to 
detail" or importance of mathematical accuracy. 

Physical Education. As students try to master a new physical skill, suggest that they 
practice visualization of that skill. Watch movies, and after careful instruction, have 
students imagine achieving tlic physical skill. Ask students to visualize performing the 
skill several timesaday. Aftercaiefully practicing Uicncw skill witli teacher or coach, 
continue visualization activities to enhance performance. 
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Science. Have students keep a log or journal about their attitudes toward science class, 
assigiunents, and homework. Have each student compare his or her log with three other 
students. What conclusions would they draw? 

Social Studies. Have each student identify attitudes and thoughts that affect the behavior 
of members of his or her family. How does the student know if family members are 
happy? Sad? What attitudes affect how well students get along with oUiers? How do 
tlicy feel about their behavior? Discuss with students the relationship between 
attitudes and behaviors in a number of social settings. How can tliese attitudes and 
behaviors affect learning in school? 

Vocational Education. Have students interview several workers and discuss the "level of 
attention" that is required in various occupations. For example, how much attention 
to detail? What about stress? Anxiety? Is careful attention control required for benefit 
of others (quality control) or protection of self (high-rise construction or pilot)? How 
do workers cope with vaiious levels of attention and resulting effects required by their 
occupations? 



Motivation 



Language Arts/Foreign Language 
Social Studies/Science/N Mathematics 

**Utilizc an integrated curriculum approach which uses a motivational technique, e.g. 
"cooking in the classroom." The motivation for the learner is the need to be able to do 
something concrete based on abstract ideas. For example, in language arts the person's 
need may be to road a recipe or to know the ethnic background connected with stir fry 
foods. Foreign 1 mguage, social studies, science, and mathematics all play a part as you 
work through a \esson in an elementary classroom. Physical education becomes a part 
of the progravn \oo as you discuss how certain foods affect the health of the individual. 
Learning thai ?ome people make careers of food preparation and hotel and restaurant 
management is the career education pan of thp lesson. Whether in an individual 
classroom or in shared resource areas, motivation is the key word as learners share tlieir 
intrinsic and extrinsic needs. Discussion of what motivates us to cook food could be 
the beginning of such an activity. Motivation as a teaching strategy is only limited by 
llie teacher and the students' assessment of what motivates the class. 

Mathematics. Display motivational posters in the classroom about the need foi mathemat- 
ics. Have a contest in the classroom with students creating their own posters about tlie 
need to know maUjematics. This activity lets students intcnialize their need for maUie- 
matics. 

Physical Education. Have students choose a high school or middle school student they 
admire. Aiiange witli the secondary physical education instructor an exchange eiUier 
in person, on vidcotai>e, or In writing witli Uie older student in a buddy system. Have 
the students discuss what makes them want to be physically fit. How do tliey uain? 
Why do lljcy like track? Or, is basketball their best sport? Wliy? What motivates 
ihcm? 
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Vocational Education. Have a career calendar in the room or a career day once a month. 
Invite people vyho relate well to the age level represented in your class to come into the 
classroom and talk about what they do in their vocation or for an avocation. Let them 
discuss wiiat motivates them. Make certain the children understand the cojicept of 
motivation and why it helps people make choices. 



Locating Information 

Arts. Encourage students to use nonu-aditional references in locating information about art 
history, famous paintings, or painters by visiting a museum and listening to audio taiX5S 
about the exhibit. Interview the director or artist-in-rcsidence at the museum or art 
center by telephone if visits arc not feasible. Collect professional art magazines. 
Collect pictures of famous paintings, painters. Choose a favorite contemporary painter 
and seaich for personal information. Where is he or she living? Age? Studio? 
Telephone? Call for a personal inicrvicw. In class, role play artistand interviewer and 
share your results willi otliers. 

Foreign Language. Have students use a dictionary in llie foreign language to search for a 
list of descriptive words, action words, and names of things. Collect pictures to 
illustrate the words selected. Create a card game with pictures from magazines and the 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives found in the dictionary. Design a game like Concentra- 
tion, Uno, or variations of Rummy. 

Language Arts. Word searches can help students learn that ail data isn't housed in 
traditional reference material. Stiirt with a word, for example, "fox." Explain tiiat 
students may express tlieir perception of "fox" only when they have supportive 
evidence to prove their concept is a valid one. A variety of responses are possible: 
Redd Fox, Sac-Fox, foxy, fox hunt. Foxfire, Audi Fox, etc. Create a bulletin board 
about tJie many uses and meanings of the word (Atwood, p. 39). For vaiiety, feature 
a "word of t!ie week" or "word for the monUi" in your classroom. 

Mathematics. Conducta word search with a mathematical number or concept. Forexample, 
uses of the word "three" include: three bears, three wishes, three kings, three's a 
crowd, three strikes, triple play, sides of triangle, etc. Encourage students to keep track 
of tiie sources they used in tlieir search for information. Encourage work in pairs or 
small groups (Atwood, p. 39). Ask students to bring to the classroom examples of 
fractions from tlie real world. A student might bring a measuring cup, musical notes, 
pizza, a ruler, etc. When students share how fractions are used in tlieir lives, tlien 
interest and motivation through relevance are enhanced. 

Fhy.sical Education. While fiuiess skills jue being tested, have students locate information 
about previous record holders. Develop a bulletin board or permanent display for ilie 
school witli names, events, ♦iines, years. Compare die school records to oUicr schools 
in the district, county, or state. Locate similar records wiUi different age groups. What 
makes a record? How have records for specific events changed over time? 
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Science. View a wildlife program on television and have each group of students gather 
different kinds of data, such as vital statistics on the animal subject; the habits and 
habitat of the animal; the interrelationship of the animal with its environment; or the 
problems tlie animal may face in the future. Discuss how ilie topic influences the 
source of information (Atwood, p. 42). 

Social Studies. Collections and displays can help students recognize and understand a 
variety of investigatory techniques. Collect newspapers, magazines, mail surveys, 
questionnaires, photos, and travel brochures. CoUe-ct book jackets, library catalog 
cards, maps, posters, and buttons to represent multi-media research. Label each 
technique used by students to collect and display (Atwood, p. 38). 



Vocational Education. Have students interview a parent or close friend of the family and 
establish a career "time line" which maps the sequence ot activities/jobs held by tlie 
worker from part-time work as a teenager, training, volunteer work, raising a family, 
promotions, transfer? to the current job. Talk about alternatives at major decision 
iwints in the time line. Compare time lines and determine patterns in related career 
fields, 



Selecting Information 

Arts. Ha-'c students le>arn how to select information by helping them devise observation 
checklists, interest inventories, informal conversations and interviews, or discussions 
of ciurent news, movies, and television programs about the arts. Help them understand 
how bias can enter the selection process. 

Foreign Language. Ask students to give a critical review of a food from a particular country. 
Ask them why they do or do not like the food. Help them understand how one's 
emotions are tied to the likes and dislikes one has. Does a foreign language have words 
for describing "yucky " food? Are there methods used to select just the right word wlien 
traveling in a foreign country? 

Language Arts. Have students view videotaiws of selected advertisements abou; breakfast 
cereals. Help them understand the importance of making judgments when selecting a 
cereal. Show students how the advertisers use glittering slogans or "super-powcrcd" 
cartoon characters to influence their thinking. Help students understand that informa- 
tion influcrices them as Uicy select the brand they want. 

Mathematics. Set up a laboratory atmosphere with several objects tliat appear to weigh the 
same. Have the students estimate which obje-ct weighs the most. What arc the critical 
thinki»s skills that a student must use to make the correct judgment? What docs this 
reveal about the need to select tlie correct information when making jiidgmenls? 

Physical Education. Have students assist in selecting films or videos thai would be 
appropriate for ilicir class. Give them a list of five selections. Have ilicni choose ihrcc. 
Ask tlicm what critical thinking skills they have to use in making the selection. Why 
is choice difficull? Is chuice a part of cvciyday life? Is being physically fit a choice 
tliat we make? 
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Science. Give the students a stateipcnt that is supposed to be factual in the world of science. 
For exartiplc, "If you cat red meat you will have, a heart attack." Show them how this 
is an example of arousing an emotional rcsfwnse. Have stu<lcnLs research the 
statement. Ask tlicm to write a factual slogan and one that is full of emotionally 
charged words. Arc scientists charged with "giving the facts?" 

Social Studies. Let students take over the room with posters, flyers, campaign buttons, and 
materials from both political parties. Have students react to the amount of material 
available. How does the proliferation of material influence the way people think abouf 
candidates or parties? How docs a voter select the best candidate? What are tlie critical 
thinking skills a good citizen needs? 

Vocational Education. Have students complete an interest inventory or attitude surv»y or 
discuss the choices that people nuike when deciding on a career. How do you select 
information tiiai helps you choose a career? 



Organizing Information 

Arts. Help students recognize main ideas and .sequence by using .scrambled cartoons or 
photo series. Cut the cartoons or photos into separate parts and mount them on poster 
board. Scramble these parts and place them in an envelope for the student. Put the 
uncut duplicates of tlie entire cartoon or photo series in an answer key folder (Atwood, 
p. 45). Help students learn how ideas are organized tlu-ough different art forms. 

Foreign Langupge, Make flash cards with vocabulary words in the foreign language. 
Arrange the words in a variety of ways. Sort by parts of speech, color, size, and shape. 
Witii a list of the names of the num bers in the foreign language, sequence from highest 
to lowest. Witli a list of food items, arrange from most favorite to least favorite. 
Include pictures of objects or concepts witli vocabulary words to enhance comprehen- 
sion. 

Language Arts. When teaching tiieart of outlining, use folk tales and favorite children's 
stories. The structure of these stories makes the main idea and the supportive details 
easy to recognize. Since the students are usually familiar with the plot, the sequence 
of events can easily be remembered and included in the outline. 

Mathematics, Discuss ways that mathematics has been used to organize numbers and 
faciliuite measurement of needed objects and concepts. For example, investigate the 
history, make illustrations, and create bulletin boards on measurement systems such 
as: calendars, ndcrs, clocks, iherrnomcters, and tlie metric system. What cultural 
factors affect how measurement tools arc organized into systems? 

Physical Education. In small groups of five or six, the students will design a new game 
wiLliout rules. Discuss how rules or lack of rules affect the organization of the game. 
Limit the gr oup to one rule. How would the game change if tlie group could have five 
niles? 10 rules? Discuss how rules organize the game for participants and observers. 
What arc the advantages and disadvantages of having rules? For participants? For 
obseivcis? 
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Science. Over 2,000 different minerals arc known. How are these minerals identified and 
organized? What comnion elements make up almost aH of tlic minerals found on 
Earth? When investigating physical properties such as color, luster, streak, hardness, 
and specific gravity, talk about how organizational systems are used by scientists. 
What arc the advantages/disadvantages of these systems? How were they developed? 
Help students to discover the u.sefulness of organizational systems within science. 

Social Studies. Give students practice in classifying and identifying sources. Design a card 
game using famous personalities in the news or famous Americans. Make ttu-ee cards 
for each person: 

1 . A name card with picture 

2. A card giving three topics in which the person might be considered an expert 

3. A card giving one source of data about the person. 

For example, Hank Aaron is a famous American. He could be considered an cxi)ert 
in hitting, an expert on National League pitching, and an expert in fielding. A source 
of information could be the 1974 Almanac (Atwood, pp. 44-45). 

Vocational Education. Have students collect pictures from magazines of a variety of people 
from various occupations. Organize occupations into categories. Select and arrange 
by several different themes, such as type of work, place of work, time that they are 
working, etc. What conclusions can students draw from various patterns that evolve? 
Decorate a bulletin board with the information students have collecte<i. Discuss how 
the bulletin board should be organized for effective display. 



Communicating Information 

Arts. Students will examine children's or young adult books or movies to identify the 
author's or scriptwriter's focus. Become aware of the dialogue in the book or movie. 
Discuss how speech influences how we feel about a character. 

Foreign Language. Help studei»ts create a video of a commercial about visiting a country 
tliat speaks another language. Have them give the commercial in two languages. 

Language Arts. Read a scenario in which a conflict has arisen, stopping short of reading 
the resolution by the characters. Have students discuss possible solutions and 
brainstorm alternative solutions. Discuss and list common situations in whicii 
conflicts arise at home, school, etc., and give alteniativc solutions. Have students 
imagine being in the place of one or botli members of a conflict. Imagine the feelings 
and words of both parties. Students can iwrtray these feelings nonverbally through 
facial expressions, gestures, posture, and eye contocf (A Guide to Curriculum Devel- 
opment in Language Arts, p. 33). 

Mathematics. Have students use their oral con numication skills in a c(X)pcrative learning 
selling. In small groups, one student takes on ilie role of tciicher and two or three 
classmates become Uie Iciu-ncrs for ilie math lesson. At the end of \i\e lesson, have the 
students discuss what good coniniunicalion skills were used by each mcmlx;r of ihc 
group. 

Physical Education. Have children take turns explaining the rules of a game, teaching 
classmates a new game, leading a chant, or in some way actively communicaiing the 
fun of physical education to tlicir classmates. 
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Science. Have students involved in an invention convention within the classroom. Each 
child becomes an inventor who attends Uiis convention and explains the latest 
invention from the scientist's laboratory. K.6 students arc especially adept at this 
activity. 

Social Studies. Discuss debating and debating techniques. Divide students into teams of 
two, brainstorm debate topics. Develop a pro and con sideof tJiequestion. Let students 
express their feelings on both sides. Have the class members act as an audience making 
a judgment about which side was more influcnaal in the debate. 

Vocational Education. Brainstorm as a class the jobs in which a person ncetls to have good 
communication skills. Have students decide in which jobs it is essential to be a good 
comnmnicator. One option is to use the example of a customer who goes to get a new 
hairstyle and tells the cosmetologist he or she "wants a lot of curls" or "wonts my hair 
cut one inch." What happens if there is a lack of understanding between the customer 
juid tlic cosmetologist? Focus on the need for oral conununication skills. 



Memory Training 

Arts. First lelteis and sentences are also used for two-way association devices where 
concepts are turned info letters or sentences. For example, Every Good Boy Does Fine, 
EGBDF, are tlie name of the notes in Uie treble clef which arc on the line and FACE, 
i.e., F and A and C and E arc the names of the treble clef notes that arc placed on the 
spaces between the lines. Another example from "1 he Sound of Music" reminds us of 
the meiliod of learning the musical sequence. "Do, a deer, a female deer; ra, a drop of 
golden sun; me, a name I call myself; fa," etc. 

Foreign Language. Teach students easy-to-lcarn foreign language songs tliat involve 
reiTctition of words and phrases such as "Frere a Jacque" and "La Cucaracha." Discuss 
with students the ability to learn the vocabulary and sing tlie song without necessarily 
knowing the meaning. Differentiate between the concept of vocabulary and compre- 
hension and how tliey work separately and together. 

Language Arts. Include rhyming and rhythm to promote auditory memory through prcrcad- 
ing skills such as names of letters as in the alphabet song, i.e., A B C D E F G...sung 
to the tune of "Twinkle Twinkle Little Suir." Another way to use tlie alphabet for older 
students and for memory training is to plan a trip. "I'm going on a u-ip, and I'll take 
an apple." The next ixjrson repeats the plirase and adds an item suu-Ung with Uic letter 
"B", ilien "C" and continues for 25 repetitions. 

Mathematics. Use numbers in chants and songs to help young students remcmbci sequence. 
One, two, buckle my shoe; 
Tlucc, four, shut tlic door; 
Five, six, pick up sticks; 
.Seven, eight, lay tljcm straight; 
Nine, ten, a big fat hen. 

Use of flash cards witlj visual pictures oi a set such as live can l>c used to pronune 
understanding of numerical concepts. 
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Physical Lilucation. Divido the class into pairs. Use music and niovcmenl exercises to 
warm up. Tell students to listen to the music «nd move abuui expressing Uieir feelings; 
when the nmsic slops, strike a pose. Look for their partner and remember the pos 
When the music starts^ move again and when it stops, e^ach student has to strike V q 
same ix^se as the partner did previously. Have partners compare whcthCi the pose wa.s 
similar or different, Sometimes it is fun to stiirt or onO this activity with one or two 
student teams demonstrating for the class. Have the class members observe and judge 
whether tiie pair rememl)crcd and re-cnjated the exact i>ose. Encourage students to 
think of small specific differences that they could creatt *o i. crease tJie difficult) of 
lliis activity and increase awareness of detail. To extend the activity, try to copy the 
routine to tlie music by starting witli a few seconds and then lengthcnmg tlie time 
sequence. 

Science, Play a memory game to hein students utiderstand how they store and reuie . c data. 
First, place a number of objects on a tray. Give tljc students a chance to memorize the 
objects, ihcn remove tlie tray. Each player must name all the objects he or she can 
recall. To expand die i)otential of this game, collect objects Miat are similar in shape, 
construction, or use. The students must then draw on more than casual memory powers 
in order to remember the total collection. During this game, students devise a system 
for storage ana retrieval. Relate this game to either princij^Jes of scientific observation 
or discuss how tlic human brain remembers, Mid retrieves information (Atwood, p. 76), 

Social Studies. A variety of menuvry training devices can be used to help older elementary 
children \ci\x\\ the names of tl\e ,^0 states. Organization of geographic regions, two-way 
associations, the place method, or even musical arrangements where students sing Uie 
names of the states, much like the alphabet song, have been successful. Other concepts 
can be rcmend>ered tJirough popuUu" rhymes for elementary students such as, "Thirty 
days haUi September, April, June and November, all the rest have 31„„" 

Vocational Education. Ask students what they remember about '^people who work" from 
nursery rhymes or fain/ tales. What kinds of occupations existed in those days? What 
did the Brcmcn-lbwn Musicians do? What arc tJic qualifications for being a wicked 
witch? Write a resume for tlie handsome prince. If Snow White and Cinderella 
interviewed for a job as a nanny, which one wouH get the job? Why? 
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Secondary 



Self-Evaluation 

Arta, Help students develop criteria which can be used to judgs art proif<)ts or arts 
ixjrformanccs. After criteria are established and defined, set standard'^ . assigning 
levels of proficiency. For example, a 1-10 scale (low ; > high) or lafcrJs such as 
"strongly agree" or "strongly disagree" could !>e used. After the students discuss tlie 
purpose of the evaluation, suggested criteria, and standards, have each student critique 
a personal piece of art or a performance. 

Foreign Language. Have students develop a [ fctcrial dictionary that serves as a working 
glossary of foreign language vocabulary they have r-nastered. Collect then collate 
pictures from a variety of sources to illustrate conimofi vocabulary in the foreign 
language. Divide sections of the notebook to reflect themes or uses of vocabulaiy. 
Encourage students to play "Pictionary" to illustrate a common concept and allow 
participants to respond in the foreign language to build vocabulary skills. On a 
frequent and regu^iir basis record the number of entries in the pictorial dictionary. 

Language Arts. Using the program and student evaluation materials from the Wisconsin 
language arts curriculum guide (reprinted in Appendix A of this guide), have students 
evaluate their performance in one or more language arts skil's. Using the same fomiat, 
tiie teacher can assess the secondary program. Collect results from students and 
compare to teacher program evaluation to determine consensus and effectiveness of 
language arts skills being taught in the classroom. 

Mathematics. After taking a sumdardized achievement test in mathematics, have students 
analyze and evaluate their performance compared to state or national norms. Discuss 
how achievement tests can be interpreted or misinterprete<l. What are possible uses of 
the results from achievement tests? Discuss attitudes tliat students and parents liave 
toward results of standaidizeil tests such as PSAT, SAT, and ACT and the impact of 
tlie results on college planning. 

Physical Ediication. After assessing personal fitness levels, have students use infonnaUon 
about diet, height, weight, gender, and daily exercise for v?irious computer nutritional 
programs to determine daily menus for either weight reduction or weight gain. Discuss 
how personal factors affect tlie weight program. Monitor progress towiird the self- 
improvement goal. 

Science. Using tlie same criteria that science fair judges will use at a disuict, state, or 
regional competition, have students evaluate their own projects two or three times 
during tlie preparation of the exhibit. Keep the teacher and student evaluations in the 
student file to document changes. Compare to Uic judges' comments after the 
competition. 

Social Studies. Create a list of study skills needed for successful completion of a social 
science unit. Review elements of chapter preview and review, note taking, and 
preparing for tests. Have students self-evaluate whether or not tliey possess and 
practice the study skills reguiaily. Encourage students to discuss the possible 
outcomes of a variety of study skills. Do study skills relate to test iJcrfoimance? How? 
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Hncourage students to discover the relationship between study skills and later perform- 
ance in social studies. 

Vi>cationai I'^ducation. Using a computer (iata base, have students explore and assess 
I)ersonal interests, abilities, likes, and dislikes by creating a i)crsonal profile which 
matches llicir preferences with occupational profiles. The software programs QUEST, 
SEARCH, and SFCILLS available Uirough the Carc\^xr Information System of Iowa 
(CTSI) can provide valuable computer assessment of interest and skills for secondary 
students^ 



Goal Sktiing 

Arts. Give students the opportunity to plan an art show for the community. This would allow 
students to have a personal goal, e.g., a display of their ai t work, a performance of iui 
original composition, a chance to sell their jewelry design. At the same time the 
students would have the op|X)rtunity to use U>ng-term goals in a group planning 
process. 

Foreign I.anguage. Flave each student set a goal for self-improvement in the language. 
They should determine what is necessary to be more fluent in the language, write the 
steps, determine ttie time needed to accomplish the goal, and set a target date. 

Language Arts. Discuss goal-setting strategies as the student undertakes a researcfi project. 
Write down the overall objective, state the steps that will be taken in completing tlie 
project. Establish a definite goal wilti a time line. 

Mathematics. Work with the people in the computer lab to have students understand the 
application of niatlieniatics to our world. Let students work in teams to explore tlic 
"mathcnuitical concepts" ii) a computer simulation. Have students set a personal goal 
about understanding the importance of math in their world. Have students keep diaries 
about math concepts at work. Have the students articulate a math concept they wonder 
about, e.g.. **Why learn algebra?" Have students discuss whether setting a goal solves 
tlie problem, or creates a new need for goal setting. 

Physical Education. Society places great emphasis on physical fitness- Have students study 
someone they admire. What are tlic goals of tlial i)crson in terms of physical fitness? 
Can the students adapt those goals in their life? What kinds of goals will Uiey set for 
themselves? This is a unique opportimity to see goal setting as students discuss v.'cight 
Induction, fiuiess goals, and human growth and development, What aie tlic steps in 
goal setting in tliis area? 

Science. Have the student set a personal goal for science class. Maylxj it will be to enter the 
science fair competition this ye;u*. Perhaps iJie personal goal will be not to miss class 
on lab days. Whatever the goal the student chooses, there will be a first sicp—thc 
xludcnt must write the goal on paper. As the yciir progresses and goals aie attained, 
other goals may be addc^. 
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Social Studies. Ask students to sa the goal of participating in a history day competition. 
Goals could be for an individual or group. Let the students detennine the project liicy 
want to undertake. Establish a lime line. Determine the steps involved. Set a target 
date. List activities or steps needed to meet the goal. 

Votattonai Education. Students have oppcriunides to establish goals and sec tlie work 
completed in a umgible manner in most vocational activities. For example, whether 
working together to build a house, planning a strategy for a peer counseling workshop, 
or becoming an expert in diesel mechanic trouble shooting for the national VICA 
comjietition, the student will set a goal, plan a project, and follow it to cokJ.plction. 
Goal setting will be the first step fir the student in completing the project. 



Time Managemlnt 

Arts. Students will prepare for a perftumance. They will determine how many limes they 
will need to practice be fore they are ready for a contest {xirforniancc. Set up a schedule, 
allot tiir.cs. Keep a log of time used to perfect performance. Discuss what happens if 
they fail to use the dmc. 

Foreign Language. Students will plan a vacation to a foreign country. Phm activities / ey 
would want to do. Determine the amount of time necessary for the trip. What time- 
balancing will be necessary to accomplish all iliat Uiey want to do and see? Have as 
a major focus utilizing time. 

Language Arts. Students will use task analysis in conjunction wkh a major project. Have 
them place tasks on a calendar with a specific date for completion, allotting spec ific 
time for completing parts of the whole project. 

Mathematics. Students will keep track of how they use their time for two days. Graph time 
spent on school activities. Figure percentages based on record of time on activities. 

Science. Have students become aware of task analysis and time majiagemcnt skills in 
planning for an experiment. 

Social Studies. Become aware of die global aspects of lime by studying a time line for a 
historical period. Develop a pcrsoral time line for the years of your life in(li>;ating 
important historical dates. 

Vocational f<kiucation. Students will monitor use of time on different activities for 
awareness of how spending time gives ix ople opportunities for both leisure activities 
and work. Use ilic following research statement about how people use their lime. 

Leisure Time on Decline 

Ainencans have 37 jjcrccnt less leisure time now U)an lliey had 15 yc<u-s 
ago. A new survey indicates Uie average adult now lias only 16 h^u.-s 
of leisure per v.'cck conipai-ed to tlic 26.2 hours a week reported in ! 973. 
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The figures are from a recent Louis Harris survey on ** Americans and the 
Arts/^ conimissioaed by Phillip Morris Companies Inc. Il is tlie fiFih in 
a scries of surveys begun in 1973. 

The average woilcload has actually declined slightly since 1984. The 
major reason for the loss in leisure time was attributed to the responsibil- 
ity of raising children with both spouses now in the work force. Women 
have five hours less leisure time than men, 14 hours per v/eek as opposed 
to 19 hours, (in County Times, 6-23-1988, pp. 7.) 



Monitoring Attitudes 

Arts* Before a rccitiil or public pcrfcrmancc, have students identify the feelings they are 
cxi)eriencing. To maximize the performance have students focus on their sirengUis in 
he i)crfonnance area. Use visualization to imagine or **walk ttuough" playing a solo 
ur performing a dramatic piece without error. Build students* confidence through 
concentration or focus on the perfonnance task. 

Foreign Language. Have students hivestigate attitudes that people hold toward the learning 
of a second language. Are these attitudes different depending on tlie language that the 
person acquires, e.g., Russian, German, French, Spanish, Laotian, Chinese, Japanese? 
How have cultm-al values toward language learning chhuged in the United States since 
the middle of the 1950s when many immignmts came to America? What influence did 
beliefs about language have on behaviors of the family and community v.^iere 
innnigrants settled? Discuss the strengths, challenges, and needs of diverse language 
groups in this country. 

Language Arts. Infonin students tliat a journal topic will be posted each day. Students a^^c 
responsible for five minutes of "free writing" at the start of each period. Keep tlic 
writing in a journal/notebook and review and share idciis from tlic writings each week. 
Encourage students to assume res|)onsibility for wiling, Attention control activities 
can direct work habits and routines in the classroom which can maximi/c ii)c use of 
time and increase student responsibility. 

Mathematics. Discuss witli si idents how math anxiety affccis performance. Discuss 
whcLlicr maili anxiety aff^xts males and females differently. liavc students identify 
areas of mathematics they find difficult. Identify affirmations or siatcmcnLs that 
students can say to reaffirm their ability to Icani maihematics. Have students rcsuuc 
aifirmauons daily and practice power ilnaking to decrease math anxiety and muximi/c 
performance. 

Physical Edncation. Discuss how professional aiiiletcs develop skills for '^blocking oul** the 
audience in .aiions sponing events. Identify occasions when ihcuudicncc seemed to 
enhance the athletic {wformancc and when the audience .seemed to distract, the aihloto, 
WhiM powers of concenu ation or aiicuiion control do athletes develop? ) lave students 
identify transicr value arid discuss applica* ion to areas other than athletics. 
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Science. Energy control involves relaxation and energy-building skills. Have students 
investigate changes in the human body as a result of clianges in energy. What happens 
when hormones like adrenaline arc released, and how can these be effective in times 
of crisis? How does nutrition relate to energy control? What foods should be taken for 
quick energy? What foods will sustain stamina over time? What effect do caffeine and 
drugs have on tlie energy level of the human body? 

Social Studies. Students will identify how attitudes and thoughts have affected behavior of 
people tltfoughout history. Identify attitudes of mm and women who colonized 
America or who left the east coast to go west to the "frontier." How do the attitudes 
and behaviors of the people who discover "new frontiers" differ from those who don't 
choose to discover? 

Vocational Education. Discuss how the concepts of energy control, attention control, ana 
attitude relate to various vocational fields. What demands are placed on graphic artists, 
airplane mechanics, medical technicians, construction workers on a skyscraper, or 
marketing executives? How are Uiey similar or different? Compare tlie demands cm 
various workers. How do students' attitudes about energy control and fittention relate, 
to the employment options they arc considering? What would they conclude about 
their values ioward these concepts? 



MOTIVAIION 

Arts. Students will study the woik of a selected artist (musician, sculptor, painter, dancer). 
The students will determine what it is that motivated the artist to clioose the niw.inm 
in which he or she works. What motivates an artist? Is it the same thing that moUvatcs 
oUiers? 

Foreign Languagi's. Students will explore motivation as a key to learning a language. What 
arc the things that might motivate an individual to learn a foreign language? Is there 
a greater motivation for students from otlier countries to learn a foreign Isj.guage? Is 
there a reason that Americans are traditionally monolingual? What are the motivating 
factors in the study of languages? 

Language Arts. Students will choose an autlior and research what motivated the writer to 
write. Students will understand the concept of motivation md discuss intrinsic as well 
as extrinsic motivation. At the end of the project, students will determine what 
motivated their auilior to write the novel, play, or short story. In turn, students will 
discuss what -notivates tlicm to read or write. 

Malbcjnatlcs. Create a classroom lor tlic d?> m which there are no nunilxjrs. For example, 
one will know the sime because the clock will have no numbers. There wi!, o no 
way to dctermme what page we ai e discussing because there are no numbcis. We will 
not know how many people are in cIj'ss because we will have no ordering mctliod. 
After a few minutes (notice no designated amount of time) the leac! or will discuss with 
tlic class tlie need lor numbers. What motivated an cailicr society to C- al with Uiis 
need? Was it an inUinsic moti- .tion or was it cxU-insic? What motivates our 
dependence on numbers today? 
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Pbysical Education^ Students will choose iO Olympic champions. Dcicnniiic what 
motivated them individuallye What were the influences? Wliat docs it mciui to be a 
motivated athlete? Or, are there others who need to be motivated in the same way as 
Olympic athletes? What is the motivatic n for a high school track competitor? What 
motivates a student manager? What motivates our society to endorse a "wellness'' 
concept? Is there a need for serenity in this com|>etitivc world? Are physically fit 
individuals the most capable of achieving serenity? What motivates them? 

Science* Have students look at current events to see how science is changing our world. Let 
them study the current events of biotechnology for a week in a daily newspaper. What 
motivates scientists to believe tliat the world needs heart transplants, a cure for cancer, 
AIDS research? Are these intrinsic or extrinsic motivations? Which is more impoitani 
in the world of science? 

Social Studies. Have students paiticipate in a simulation in whicti Uiey establish the 
governnienr of a country they create, l-et the students observe what motivates their 
classmates in a decision-making setting. Arc there any parallels in the actual decisions 
made by world leaders? What motivates goveniment loaders? Why is it important for 
citizens to know the motivation of their leaders? Which is more import^mt, tlie intrinsic 
or extrinsic motivation? 

Vocational Education, Students will choose a career that they think would be of intercut. 
They will practice self-motivation as a learning skill so that diey begin to learn about 
\v\\i\t people do who arc successful in tljc ci\r(x.T they liave selected. Hiey will job 
shadow a i)crson in the career they have selected. Interview them about tlieir self- 
concept and i)ersonal expectations as ihcy begin to make career choices. What 
motivated them in the l^^*^J^nning? What nioiivates them now? 



Locating Information 

Arts, Search tlirough tlic National Gallery of Art, using a Macintosh computer, HyperCard 
soffwarc, and video disk. Locale paintings by vaiious mclJuKls: painter, title, topics, 
and elements. For example, have the computer search for painiings v;ilh water, woods, 
and a dog. Discuss uses of this technology for oUier fields. 

Foreign Language. Locale newspapers from other counti ics. Compme tlio coverage of a 
ualional or international event in foix:ign and domestic newspapers. How are they 
similar and different? Discuss how newspapers locale information for iheir rcaticrs. 
How is tiie "news" affected by tlie availability of information? 

Language Arts* Assign stud^^nts to write an "I search" paj)cr. Students prepare for writing 
a term pafXir on a selected topic by using a variety of sources Instead of writing the 
term paf>cr with a usual **subjcct" focus, ask students to exnlain the- prcKcss used (o 
locate infonnalion. What topics did ihcy look up in the card catalog, computer, etc.'^ 
What worked? What didn't? Share lechniques of locating infonnation in small groups. 
If time allows, studcnLs can give short speeches; to sha^c the *Vontent** ol their searches. 
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Mathematics. Locate information about specific math skills such as adding, subuacting, 
multiplying, and dividing fractions and decimals by using ilic index in math textbooks. 
What other parts of the text are helpful in finding infomtaiion quickly as students finish 
homework or study for exams? 

Physical Education. Locate infonnation on topics of health, fitness, diet, and exercise from 
various community sources. Contact health-care professionals at a hospital or local 
medical clinic to collect information, brochures, and uade journals. Interview people 
from health clubs or fitness organizations, or select popular magazines as a source of 
information. Monitor a TV program for additional informaUon. Compare " .iforination 
collected from a variety of sources. What are the similarities and differences? What 
impact does audience have on how information is presented? 

Science. Make arrangements for students to collect data and explore real-life situaUons. 
Plan and organize opportunities for students to serve as part-time aides in a kindcrgar- 
ten or nursery school, work in the cafeteria, or supervise a playground. Opportunities 
could also be found in the community. Collect information about the people, 
environment, or some specific aspect of behavior that they ore monitoring. Set up a 
short period of observation and recording. Share the results in class. What are some 
strengths and weaknesses of collecting information through observation? 

Social Studies. Locate information on U.S. presidents by using database software and an 
Apple computer. Arrange all records chronologically based on the year the president 
wenf into office. Find all records that contain Uic phrase "Cal" when they are seeking 
to identify presidents or vice presidents from California. Select all records in which 
the president's party is "Dem" and the president's prior job was "General." Datiibases 
encourage new ways to retrieve information as well as generating hypotheses about 
what, where, and how to locate specific information (Hannah, 1987). 

Vocational Education. Have students interview a person working in a vocation^ field 
(related to home economics, office education, distributive education, marketing, 
health, agriculture, or industrial educadon). Arrange for the student to job shadow the 
person for a day. Encourage students to take photos during their visit. After returning 
to class, ask students to write a job description for this worker, based on their "typical" 
day experience. Illustrate the job description with photos. Locate information in the 
local newspapers about employment trends for this type of worker in the want ads. 
Create a bulletin board of the "best" opportunities in the labor market for all the 
occupations selected. 



Selecting Information 

Arts. Have students research a person in the arts. Learn as much about the person as possible. 
Use print and nonprint resources. What does the knowledge of the jx^rson's life reveal 
about lite art that is represenmtivc of the artist? How does the life of an artist infiucnce 
U»e an? How docs knowing the biography of an artist infiuence a patron of Uic arts? 

Foreign Language. Have students view a film subUtled in English. Discuss how nonverbal 
comnmnication infiuences their ideas and attitudes about the contentof tlte film. Docs 
understanding a language help them to become more or less critical in making 
judgments about a country? 
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Laiisuage Arts. Siudonts will develop a working definition of propaganda. Discuss and 
deisicribc propaganda techniques, such as namecaliing. glittering generalities, transfer, 
tc.^ limonials, plain folks, bandwagon, and card stacking. Students will read an account 
of liie s;ime meeting or event from two ncwspai>crs, one article taken from a newspaper 
or tabloid known for sensationalism. Compare the two accounts, identifying slantt^d 
words, such as "fiery** speech and "crooked** politician which lend to evoke emotional 
responses. Discuss questions such as: What emotion-packed words are used? To what 
emotion is the appeal being made? What inference is made? What propaganda 
techniques are used? How effective was the writer? 

Mathematics* Have students complete a tax fonn, preferably a facsimile of the federal 
income tax form. Let students see how selecting infonnation to report to the 
government requires a thorough knowledge of niatliematics. For example, if they 
don't understand the basic skills of addition and submiction, can they do their income 
tax? Are there reasons for understanding percentages in completing a lax form? How 
do they know what information to report? Arc mathematicians constantly determining 
which information is significant? 

Physical Education. Have students keep track of their food intake for a week. Ask them 
to determine what influenced their choices. Give them a checklist as a means of 
dctennining tlieir choices and how they were influenced. What processes are used in 
selecting information about proper diet or wellness? 

Science. Students will bring in newspaixjrs to read in class. Rc^d several news stories. In 
small groups detennine the amount of space devoted to scientific topics in the i>opular 
press. What influence docs this have on the way the populati >n views science? Where 
docs tlic average citizen gain the latest information on scientific breakthroughs? 
Assign the class to particular information sources on selected science topics. For 
example, AIDS could be the topic. Some students would read editorials, some 
scientific journals, some popular magazines, some propagand'i letters, etc. Lei 
students determine ttie influence of the media on science. 

Social Studies* Watch videotapes of political speechesby candidates or supporters; discuss 
tlie persuasive techniques used. Students will choose candidates to support (or role- 
play actual candidates); write and deliver speeches aimed to persuade ••voicrs'* to 
supi^ort tliat particular candidate. Hold a mock election in which ballots arc cast for 
the most persuasive political speeches. When the activity is completed liave students 
analyze why selecting information was the essence of Uiis activity. 

Vocational Fklucation. Introduce students to Uie Dictiomuj of Occupational Tales as a 
reference for information on ciu*cer choices. 



Organizing Information 

Arts- Have studenLs identify tyi>cs of music such as classical, jazz, blucgrass, rock, country- 
western, etc. How arc these musical compositions organized? What similarities and 
differences exist in terms of organizational form of music composition? 
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Foreign Language. Students will plan a Jrip to a foreign country. Organize al. the 
information into a scrapbook with pictures, maps, events. Ouiliue and illustrate witli 
notations in the foreign language. Have students compare notebooks and idcnufy 
differences in organizational forniat. 

Language Arts. Students will design and create a computer data base of favorite books and 
autliors on a variety of topics. Discuss possible methods of organization through 
creation of the file, the record, and the field. Discuss ways to retrieve the data and how 
it will be organized. Involve other classes in the input process. Give your software to 
the media center for other students to use when selecting books for reports. 

Mathematics. Have students use statistical tables, diagrams, maps, time lines, and graphs 
to discover how informaiion is organized. Identify mathematical skills needed dunng 
interpretation of data. How can information be presented in different ways? Which 
methods arc most effective? 

Physical Education. Siudentjj will organize thestatistics from any athletic eventor physical 
iitness test into a data base on the computer. Find the best time in the 400 meter from 
the top 10 schools in the state. Which individual in the district has the fastest time in 
the 100 meter? Once data bases have been organized and students know how to use 
them, encourage students to reguhu-ly "ccord personal fitness goals on the computer 
and monitor their progress toward the goals. 

Science. Students will use the table of contents in the biology text to answer questions 
concerning the organization of a textbook. Develof a series of questions about where 
to locate information about the digestive, respiratory, circulatory, and other systems. 
Discuss not only where to find certain topics, but how the information in the text is 
organized. Discuss other organizational skills which involve use of glossaries and 
indexes. (Archer and Gleason). 

Social Studies. Encourage students to investigate how and why data is organized. Collect 
and display samples of various ways to organize inionnation. Use card catalogs, 
computer searches, bibliographies, directories, encyclopedias, almanacs, or telephone 
books. Have small groups organize and display information in a variety of ways. 

Vocational Education. Students will investigate how various workers organize informa- 
tion needed for their job. Examine areas such as medical records, automotive parts, 
filing systems, accounting procedures, and manufacturing. What are essential ingre- 
dients in a management system? How is data retrieved? Find examples where 
computers are used and of the kind of information that is collected and organized. Help 
students discover Uic importance of organizational systems in a career field. 



Communicating Information 

Arts. Have students select a theme for a re^iacr 's t seater presentation. Have students write 
tiie script and present sccner from one script to Uie oUier class members. 
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Foreign Language. Invite an international visitor to the class. Ask the visitor to speak in 
his or her native language. Mave students analyze the verbal and nonverbal cues that 
help them understand what the visitor is saying. 

Language Arts* Students will analyze three speeifie ritualistic coniniunicacion acts, namely 
apologising, complimenting, and criticizing. Working in pairs, students will briefly 
create a situation in which an a{X)logyt a compliment, and a criticism would be 
appropriate communicative acts and exchange roles in presenting tiicm and listening 
to them (Last, p. 1 1 1). 

Mathematics. Have students give one- or two-minute reports based on news about 
matliematics that appears in the daily newspaper. 

Physical Education. Have students view a video or film about leisure activities. Notice the 
need for good communication skills on the pan of the le^dcr(s). How does communi- 
cation influence the success of a leisure business or an intramural organizaiion? 

Science. Arrange a debate between Copernicus and his followers versus the closest rival on 
the theory of the universe. Have tlic audience pretend that they do not know the answer, 
but will be persuaded by the presentations of tliese famous scientists. If possible, have 
members of the faculty act as a jury about who wins the debate. 

Social Studies. Have students select a famous character from a lime period iliey aie 
studying. Each student will dress in the costume of tlic period and tell of a day in the 
character's life. Or, perhaps have three or four students lake on character roles from 
the time period and have the other class members be present at a press conference 
featuring these guests. The teacher could take on the role of a fair ^us character and 
allow the students to have a press conference with the chanicter. 

Vocational Education. Students will study career choices that are dependent upon good 
cofnmunication skills. Each student will analyze his or her own speaking ability to help 
detennine if he or she would be happy in a vocation that required periodic public 
speaking. 



Memory Training 

Arts. To promote visual memory, show the class a line drawing for several seconds and have 
ihem look at the piece for overall effect and details. Ask them to draw Uie piece from 
memory and compjire to the original work. Discuss Uie differences, similarities, and 
the difficulty level. Start out this series of activities witli easy reproductions and move 
to more difficult drawings. 

Foreign Language. Use word association and mental imagery to remenUx^r vocabulaiy 
words. If sombrero is a hat in Spanish, what kind of a hat? Ask tlic students to visuali/c 
tlie concept of tlie word and then check tlieir understanding by having them explain or 
draw a picture of the concept. Role playing can be a good technique to iUusualc 
differences between hombre and muchacho, (man and boy) between senora and 
senorita (Mrs. and Miss). Gestures can differentiate between aqui (here) and alii 
(there) to promote quick retention. These methods facilitate both comprehension and 
vocabulaiy in the foreign language. 
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Language Ar^s. Use two way-associations to remember authors and titles of books, short 
stories, or poems. Try out the place method when memorizing poetry. (See Social 
Studies, below, for example.) Use mental imagery to visualize setting for stones. 
Discuss television programs in terras of characters, plot, and setting after a variety of 
ixsriods, such as one hour after viewing, one day after viewitig, one week after viewing, 
one mc'Uh after viewing. What difference can the students discover in their use of 
memory and its effectiveness over time? Introduce and discuss conccpLs of short-term 
and long-term memory. 

Mathematics. Numeric "pegword" systems substitute words or objects for places. Teach 
the students to memorize a list of objects each associated with a digit (usually from 1 
to 20), Instead of relating the new things to be remembered with place, a& in social 
studies, he or she relates them to the objects and numbers on the list. This is a 
combination of math and language skills, since the combination of a number and 
concept is used. Examples of the hook or peg method include: 1-bun, 2-shoc, 3-trcc, 
4-door, 5-hive, 6-sticks, 7-heaven, 8-gaie, 9-vine, 10-hcn. Ask the student to try to 
associate a mental image of the concept or thing to be remembered with each word. 1 ) 
How is .... like a bun? Can you set it in a picture? 2) How is .... like a shoe? Pictiyc 
tlie concept with a shoe. 

Physical Education. Discuss with students methods of memorizing the choreography for 
a moderii dance or classical ballet performance. How does this type of memory differ 
from other memory exercises? How is it sunilar? Are ihc demands of physical 
involvement in memory more intense or easier for the performer? 

Science. With the popularity of games like Trivial Pursuit, it can be useful to develop a 
"Scientific Trivial Pursuit" with scientific laws, definitions, inventors, discoveries, 
dates, principles, etc. Gaming approaches to promote memory, such as in Trivial 
Pursuit, offer motivational ways to reuicve information from prior learning. Discuss 
witlj students how the human brain functions like a computer witli retrieval and 
memory skills. 

Social Studies. Teach students to use the "place method" which was used by Cicero and the 
ancient Greek and Roman orators to remember each stage of long speeches. When 
memorizing lists of items in social studies such as the name of the 13 colonies, ask ti\e 
student to tluFik of a place they know very well. Have the student associate each of the 
things to remember witli a particular spot in the place, i.e., the maple tree is 
Massachusetts, the rock is Rhode Island, the cat is Connecticut, etc. Rehearse more 
states and places by gradually building on tlie sequence, until all arc mastered. 

Vocational Education, How docs memory affect performance on the job? Docs a siu-geon, 
a pilot, or a teacher need a better memory? When would a worker rely on memory ai)d 
when could memory not be sufficient? Encourage students to discuss ilie role of 
memory in a variety of scientific, humanistic, and governmental careers. Relate tlie 
requirements of tlicsc occupations to tlie students' ideas and values about tlie impor- 
tance and use of memory. 
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Analyzing and 
Evaluating the 
Curriculum 



Schools need to 
plan to teach and 
reinforce each skill 
itt conjunction zvith 
the student's need to 
use the skill. 



It is no accidesit Jhat the concepts presented in this section are closely correlated 
witli another book in this series, A Guide to Developing Higher Ordering Thinking Across 
the Curriculum; it is important that the articulation of tlic horizontal curriculum areas be 
correlated. 

If schools arc to analyze and evaluate whether their curriculum adequately ad- 
df esses the goal of teaching learning skills across the curriculum, they need a conception of 
the cnin|X)nents of learning skills and of appropriate insti uctional strategies. 
In addition, tlicy need: 

-™-a model of what an effective, coordinated schoolwide plan for infushig 

learning-to- learn should include, 
—a suggested procedure for developing such a plan, 
—suggested procedures, including sample instruments, for assessing the 
current curriculum by comparing it to the niodci plan. 



Essentials of a Model Schoolwide Plan 
for Infusing Learning Skills 

Research findings underscore the obvious, i.e., skills are best mastered when 
needed. Teaching these skills in isolation does not guarantee learning; schools net^d to plan 
to teach and reinforce each skill in conjunction with the student's need to use the skill. 

Although different authorities advocate different approaches, most would agree on 
certain essentials, including: 

Agreement among the staff about definitions of learning skills and about what 
methods should be used for correlating learning skills with content area skills. Reach- 
ing consensus requires study and discussion, especially with teachers from different 
disciplines, but is important in providing consisiency and reinforcement in teaching, hi&wy 
schools have used time lines as a management tool for correlating learning skills with the 
content area skills. Time lines are a graphic representation of all units being taught in tlie 
school by all teachers during a designated period, most typically a grading period or a 
semester. 

Use of common learning terminology across disciplines and grade levels. This 
follows from the prccediiig essential. If tlie same or .similar skill'- are called by the same naine 
in many contexts, students will find it easier tc remember them and to grasp tlieir essential 
qualities even when superficial differences exist in tlie way skills ju-c used in different 
contexts. Also, teachers will find it easier to collaborate and communicate if they use the- 
same language. 

Focus on a limited number of skills taught thcroupjdy rather than many taugfit 
haphazardly. As witli learning any skills, students need considcnble practice, review, and 
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reinforcement lo achieve mastery. An example of this approach would be to teach students 
methods of locating inlbrmation on maps and globes in conjunction with a social studies 
assignment in which ilie students need the information immediately. Teaching the use of 
magiwinc indexes should occur when students have information ncwis, perhaps for a science 
project, for which periodical literature is the most appropriate source. Many learning skills 
need to be taught and practiced in close time ixjriods, e.g., over throe successive days rather 
than once a week over three weeks. 

Agreement about when various skills are to be taught and reinforced. This 
agreement will also require much discussion among teachers, but it is the only way to ensure 
that all the agrced-on skills and tyixjs of thinking arc taught and developed sufficiently, yet 
without duplication, throughout the students* school careers. 

EmphasLs on affective as well as cognitive aspects of learning. How students and 
teachers feel about themselves as learners has a great impact on how well they learn. The 
general strategics of the holistic approach (open, encouraging classroom climate; thoughtful 
questioning style, etc.) are important in helping students develop confidence in themselves 
as learners. 



1, 
2. 



Process for Developing a Schoolwide Plan 

Each school has the responsibility for ensuring that students have the opportunity 
to master learning skills. One metliod used successfully by many schools is: 

A leadership tc;jm dctennines the local learning skills curriculum. 
Responsibility for skills is assigned to certain professional school personnel at 
certain grade levels or in certain content are;.s. 

3. Responsibility for a major portion of llie information skills is assigned to the 
library media specialist. 

4. Teachers and the library media specialist arc given time to plan together for 
appropriate correlation of skills widi the content area. 

5. Teaching of designated skills is dont by the most appropriate person at the 
selected grade level. 

6. Metliod.s for evaluating mastery of the skills arcdetennined in advance and die 
responsibility for evaluation is assigne^tl. 

7. Appropriate schedules are developed for integrating learning skills lessons 
with content area units. 

The grid, "Incorporating Leiiming in Curricular Areas," in Appendix A can be used 
for developing such a plan and for analyzing present curriculum. It serves as an easy way 
to consolidate decisions about how various learning .skills and processes should be fought or 
for gc'iUiering information about where they now exist. 



Each school has 
the responsibility for 
ensuring that stu- 
dents have the op- 
portunity to master 
learning skills. 



Evaluating the Curriculum for Learning Skills 

Assessment and evaluation are die beginning and the end of the same process. The 
purpose of the assessment is to gather diagnostic information to help determine the needed 
direction of die learning .skills or icaming plan. Evaluation answers die question, "Did wc 
learn what we set out to learn?" 

Evaluation of leaniing skills involves four categories; standardized tests; teacher 
obscrvadons, checklists, etc.; student or peer evaluations, ciUicr individually or in small 
groups; and program evaluaUon. 

Some standardized tests, such as die Iowa Test of Basic Skills and Iowa Test of 
Education Development, have subscales for vocabulaiy, comprehension, reading, and study 
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The classroom 
teacher must he 
committed to the 
need for the infusion 
of the 10 learning 
skills identified in 
this guide. 



skills. These norin-rcferenccd tests can provide information atwut how the student compares 
to other students of similar age or grade level in Iowa and across the nation. If patterns 
emerge for a group of students in a grade, school, or district, then appropriate learning skills 
can b, duvcloiKstl or selected. Since ths ITBS and ITED tests are given each year by many 
districts, they become useful instruments for summativc evaluation. 

Another evaluation method is analysis by classroom ob.scrvations, talking to 
teachers and students, and examining teacher assignments. Checklists arc available in 
current journals. For example, a checklist devcJoped by Douglas Rogers and printed in the 
Journal of Reading (January 1984) focuses oi study/reading skills. Other assessment 
procedures related to reading have been descriJcd in Caminc's "Teaching Basic Reading 
Skills in Secondary Schools" (1980, Educaticnal Resources Information Center [ERICl 
document). Diagnostic and prescriptive techniques tliat wil! enable teachers to enhance 
secondary school students' learning through reading are: infonnation reading inventories, 
readability formulas for content area textbooks, oral reading, rate and accuracy, comprehen- 
sion, and study skills. 

Another f)ractical source of infonnation, "Reading Inventory for Secondary Social 
Studies Teachers," is includc^l in Apiwndix C. This reprint from the Janujiry 1989 edition 
of Social Education enables teachers to compare their score on the self-assessment to other 
prospective and exi)crienccd teachers in a sample population where the insuiiment was 
standardized. Awareness for issues inherent in content area reading can be achieved by 
completing this inventory. 

Finally, progiam evaluation is an imixmant part of the evaluation process. Both 
fomiativc and summative evaluations need to be used to determine the effectiveness of the 
learning skills instruction. 

Formative evaluations gather infonnation "along the way" as teachers begin to 
develop and implement learning skills instructional programs. Formative evaluation refers 
to one-on-one feedback from students or otJier teachers about testing, instruction activities, 
etc; small-group reaction to instruction; and field testing with a larger group of students 
(Dick and Carey, 1985). Comments on each phase of the instruction, ability to meet time 
limits, and reactions of students and teachers provide valuable formative evaluation infor- 
mation for the school or district jicrsonnel. 

Summative evaluation analyzes the effectiveness of the program at tlie end of 
instructional periods. The process of successful evaluation includes identification of 
objecdves, evaluation activities, and drawing inferences from tlic data collected. Better 
decision making is tltc result. 



Conclusion 

Learning to l«im is a critical aspect of the daily life of each learner. At times Uiat 
learner is the student, often it is the classroom teacher, and without question it includes 
support personnel. Before a correlation with content area skills can bcoutJincd in any school, 
the classroom teacher must be committed 'o the need for the infusion of the 10 lesu ning skills 
identified in this guide. The leiuning skills strategies are generic at the elcmcntaiy and 
secondary levels so that the classroom teacher and tJie learning team may add, develop, and 
create sualcgies of their own. 

Le^nnng to learn, as Ralph Tyler suggested, is the most powerful of all knowledge, 
William Glasser (1986) suggests Uiar "tlicre is no punishment tiiat can make any students 
learn if they don't want to" (p. 13). In tlic belief that ali students can Icain, Uiis guide is 
provided for revision, input, clai ification, and comment as we begin to "learn" togctlier. 
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strategies tliat can be used in matliematics classes, including free writings writing in journals, in- 
class wr iting, and term papers. A checklist for evaluating student writing is included and a rating 
scale for central idea, organization, development, style, and tcclmical control is given. 

Career Infor mation System of Iowa (CIS!). Des Moines: Department of Education, 1986-87. 
CISI is a scries of career development activities on a computer database. Students can explore 
j>ersonal interests and career goals, undcrstajid requirements of specific occupations, and 
research programs of study and school profiles. Print form and computer disks for microcom- 
puters arc available. Documents include STEPS (Structured Educational Program Search) 
liafulbook, PROCESS (Process of Reviewing Options through Career Exploration and Self 
Study) Hafidbook, Skills Handbook (sorts 35 skills and personal interests), Skills Inventory 
Worksheet, Leader's Guide, Occupational Briefs, School Profiles, and Programs of Study, 
Materials can be ordered from: Iowa Curriculum Assistance Center (ICAS), Iowa State 
University, College of Education, N008 Lagomarcino Hall, Ames, lowd 50010. 

Curnlne, Linda. "Teaching Basic Reading Skills In Secondary Schools.'* Oregon School Study 
Council Bulletin,Voll3,J<o.%May 1980, (ED 265630). Tliisdocimient presents diagnostic 
and prescriptive teclmiques that will enable teachers to enliance secondary school students' 
learning tiu-ough reading in content areas. Iltrec terms used in the document arc defined in 
Section I: "vocabulary skills'* include word attack skills, sight word skills, and word meanings; 
•'comprehension skills" are literal, inferential, and critical in nature; and "study skills** focus on 
iising appropriate sUidy strategies, reading sj>eeds, and information location and selection skills. 
Section II reviews diagnostic procedures diat allow teachers to match appropriate materials wiUi 
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fjtudcnts* entry vocabulaiy and comprehension, TJio Clo/c p.occdurc and the use of informal 
reading invcnioricc arc covered. Section ID pT'^'^cnts material on vocabulary insinictiou. 
Section IV covers a^ixurts of comprehension inslfuction. Study skiUs instruction the topic of 
the fifth and fmal section. 

Carr, Elleer and Daivja Ogle. "K-W-L ?lm: A Strategy for Comprehension en ; 
Sumi*^» Irjitlon,*' JourKal of Reading, Vol 30, No, 7, pp, 626-631, April 1987. (EJ 

N5ai)pirg and summarization arc added to llie K-W-L (know, waiit to know, learned) strategy to 
produce a reading-thinking strategy, equally hc?pful to remedial and nonremcdial high :}chool 
student^;, for content area textbooks. 

Changar, J., C.R* Shortrldge, and II. D* Willis* Oral and Written Communication^ Strategies and 
Resources/or Students and Teack::^. vSt. Louis: CEMREL)1982« lliis publication prcs nts 
a carefully sequenced set of activities to provide opiwrtunities for students in giadcs 4-12 to 
miinovc Uieir skills by engaging in a creative ^nocess using sj^^cch and writing, learning to 
articulate their ideas in non-threatening environments, and movijig from simple to more 
complex stages in the }iroccss of composing pieces of writing. 

Clark, Ruth C. ''Goals Setting! A Cognitive Model of Productivity Improvement/^ Performance 
and Instruction^ Vol, 24, No. 1, pp, 26-28, February 1985. Clark discusses five ways to make 
goal setting effective: set difficult and specific goals, monitor result*;, reward pexfonnance, 
participate in goal setting, and challenge individual self-confidence and goal dissatisfaction. A 
model showing internal an<? environmental factors related to performance and a list of manage- 
ment strategies for enhancing pciformancc are included. 

Claypuol, Jeffrey C, and Joc^ph P. Cangeml. "Ingredients of Setting and Achieving Goals." /^5>'o 
chology: A Quarterly Journal of Human Behavior^ Vol. 20, No. 3-4, pp. 44-46, 1983. These 
authors suggest that goal setting and goal achievement are important predictors of success* 
Some of the necessary ingredients are desire, imagination, concentration, and discipline. Goals 
mu^t be identifiedt categorized into short-range and long-range goals, and backed by contin- 
gency plans. 

Dick, Walter, and Lou Carey. The Systematic Design of Instruction. Glenview,IL; Scott, Fores* 
man and Company, 1985. This is a test for the systems api^roach to design of histiuctior. 
utilizing the 10 steps: 1) identify an instructional goal; 2) conduct instructional analysis of a 
goal; 3) conduct instructional analysis of subordinate skills; 4) identify enu-y behaviors and 
characteristics; 5) write per fonnance objectives; 6) develop criteria-referenced tests; 7) develop 
instructional strategy; 8) develop instructional materials; 9) design and conduct formative 
evaluation; and 10) complete simunative evaluation. 

Diilner, Martha H., and Joanne P. Olson. Personalizing Reading Instruction in Middle/Junior and 
Senior High Schools: Utilizing a Competency-Based Instructional System, New York: 
Macmlllan, 1982. Study skills related to reading are following directions; scheduling time; 
adjusting rate to puiix)sc; using a study technique; uj^ing aids within books; using maps, grapfis, 
and tables; using locational aids in the library; using reference materials; usuig maicriiUs appro- 
priate to pur}x)se; organizing infonnation; recalling information; and eviUuating information. 

Uittmcr, Allan. '^Guidelines for Writing Assignments In the Content Areas." English Journal, 
Vol. 75, No. 4, pp. S9-<53, April 1986. (EJ 332829). Tliis aiticle presents ideas on writing in- 
struction for teachers of matliematics, physics, accounting, biology, and social studies* It 
contains guidelines for designing writing assigmnents in vai ious content areas. 

Dunn> Kita, and Kenneth Dunn. Teaching Students Through Their Individual Learning Styles: A 
Practical Approach. Koston, VA: Reston Fubilshing, 1978. Hus is a practical guide lo 
understanding learning styles in the context of current cducationol systems. Based on their own 
model, tlie auUiors moke piactical suggestions to iniplomjiiU a learning styles program. 

Duiui, S., and V. Morgan. The Impact of the Computer on Education: A Course for Teachers^ Lon- 
don: Prentice Hail, 1987. 
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Educaiconul Media Competency Goals and Performance Indicators^ K^12. NortU Curoliim State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1986. Gradc-by^gradc idontification of goals aiid objec^ 
lives in Uio art as of location, sclcclion. organization, i>resentation. aiid appreciation of media, 
as wel! as computer literacy skills. 

Elementary Reading Content Objectives, Peoria, IL: Peoria Public ScIhkiIs, n.d, Tliishook 
incoiporaics study skills and information skills in a scijucnccc! nnticulum which builds m the 
concepts of iniroduction, development, mastery, and review of skills. 

FanMiloger. Reading: Trends and Challenges. 2nded. Wliat Research Says to the Teacher Se- 
ries. Washington: National Education Association, 1986. (KD 207006). Fan ajialyzcs 
recent research findings in areas such as comprehension and tlic role of the teacher iii developing 
reading flexibility. An extensive bibliograjjhy is includwl. 

Fraeiikel, Jack R. Helping Students Think end Value: Strategies for Teaching the Social Studies. 
EnglewcK)d CUffs, NJ : Prentlce-IIall, 1973. Chapter Four* "Tlic selection and organization 
of learnmg activities," provides important background information on learning and learning 
ilieorics, what is a leamnig activity guidelines to the development of significant leaniing 
activities, building sequences and skills. Presented through Uic backdrop of social studies* this 
work is a good introduction to learning skills. 

Fachs,Lucy. Teaching Reading in the Secondary Schools. Fasiback2Sl. Bloomlngton, IN: Phi 
Delta Kappa Educational Foundation^ 1987. Intended for use by secondary school teachers 
in all subject areas, this Iwoklct provides practical information, classroom activities and 
strategics for the insuuctor who wants to incorporate reading instniction into a particular content 
area. The booklet offers specific chapters on (1) vocabulary development; (2) reading in the 
content areas; (3) incoriwrating reading into lesson plaiming; (4) using questions to develop 
critical reading; (5) reading and study skills, outlining, note-toJcing, and study methods; (6) 
guiding teenage reading- choices; and (7) otlier reading activities* including -cading newspapers 
(especially tlic sporr* ges), junk mail, and television-related material. 

Gagne, Robert M. The Conditions of Learning. 3rd ed. New York: Holt, RInehart and Winston, 

1977. The earlier editions of diis work were published in 1965 and 1970. 

Gagne, Robert M. "Planning and Authoring Computer-Assisted Instructton Le.ssons." Educa- 
tional Technology, pp. 17-26, September 1981. Tliis article presents a system for planning :uid 
authoring lessons in computer-assisted instruction (CAI) based on Gagne's theory of learning. 
Gagne identified nine steps corresiwnding to external instructional events. Learning skills 
should supi>ort ilie learning jnocess. 

Gagne, Robert M., and Uslle J. Brlggs. Principles of Instructional Design. New York: Holt, 
RInehart and Winston, 1974. This is a text for design of instructional materials. Primary 
learning outcomes involve verbal information, cognitive processes, motor skills, altitudes and 
intellectual skills. Tliis is a systematic process for design that has been widely replicated by 
otliers. 

Gaiubrell, Linda B., and others. "Using Mental Imagery ami .Summarization to Achieve inde- 
pendence In Comprehension." Journal of Reading, Vol. 30, No. 7, pp. 638-642, April 1987. 
(EJ 350562). The article rcconuuends teaching botli mental unagcry and summarizing to stu- 
dents who do not spontaneously use them. 

Goldin, Augusta. How to Release the Learning Power in Children. WcstNyaek, NY: Purter Pub- 
lishing Compatiy, 1970, This book descril>es leaching mcUiods that ensure effective learning 
and gives prt'.clical ideas in the context of social studies, science, matlicrnatics «nd reading. 
Building student responsibility, integration of conmmnication skills, jmduse ofmulti^mediafor 
increased learning are discussed. 

Graham, Kenneth and H. Alan Robinson. Study Skills Handbook: A Guide for A II Teachers. 
Newark, DE.: International Reading Association, 1984. (KD 245198). Topics, including 
advance orgar.i/.ers, concept guides, location and use of infunnation, aie addicssed. 
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Hannah, Larry. "Teaching Data Base Search Strategies." The CompuHns Teacher, pp. 16-23, 
June 1987. 357138). Database searching as a nictltod for developing tliiiikiuR skills is 
described usirig student team activities and worksheets. Tiic activity is suitable for grades S • 1 2. 

iSansen, Kenneth H.^edt Uarning: An Overview ami Update. A Report of the Chief State SVhcml 
Officers 197S Summer Institute, Sati Diego. Washington, DC: U.S. Office of IWucatlon, 
1977. (ED 137211). This is a collection of pajjers, reiwits, and coninienls front 13 educators 
including Ralph Tyler, JohnCioodlad, P. Marland. Jr., Arthur Caniobs, Herbert J. Klausnieittr* 
and Harold Hodgkinson» The collection focuses on what recent research, cxperinicmalion, and 
ex|)criencc have taught us about learning. 

liart, Silvia S., and others. "Memory In the Elementary School Classroom: Howl euchers Kn- 
courage Strategy Use." Paper pri^$»ented at biennial meeting of Society for Research In 
Child Development, Toronto, On^^ario, Canada, April 25-28, 1985. (ED 260820). Research 
findings witli clcmcnlary students arc rciwrtcd. A descriptive classification of tlic 1 2 strategy 
suggestioiis used by teachers in the study is included. 

Hennlngs, Dorothy G. Teaching Communication and Reading Skills in the Content Areas. Bi(M)rn« 
l»gton,IN: Phi Delta Kappa, 1982. (ED 229737). Intended for elementary school teachers 
who want to incorix)rate language skill-building activities mto their subject area histruclion, iliis 
book provides practical teaching strategies based on research about how children learn to read 
and comnmnicate. The three major scclii>ns deal with (1) teaching comprehension and si.uly 
skills across tlie curriculum, (2) vocabulary dcvclopn^ent ui the content areas, and (3) writing 
iiistruciion across the cunicukim, si>ccifically in science ana social studies, Each section offers 
Liisiruciional models syntlicsizcd from research <uul anumber of sjxjcific instructional strategics. 

Hilgaixl, Ernest R., ana Gordon H. Bower. Theories of Learning. 3rd ed. New York, NY: 
Appieton Century Croft, 1966. 

Hllgedick, Lorraine. ^^Teachlng Time Management Concepts in an Office Procedures Course." 
Journal of Business Education, Vol. 58, No. 4, pp. 144-146, January 1983. (EJ 273878). 

Hilgcdick discusses how to help students set long- and short-term goals and lists techniques for 
managing tuue in order to accomplish tliese goals. 

Hodges, Gerald. Library and Study Skills Curriculum Planning Guide: Some First Steps. 
Prepared from a draft document and printed with permission. Des Moines: Iowa 
Department of Education, June 1989. According to the author, "schools have a iuajor t;usk lo 
infuse ihe critical area of libriuy, media, uiformalion. md study skills tlu-oughoul il\c cuiriculuin 
in all appropriate content iircas and in all grade levels." 

Hughey, R. M., and H.T. i'lllmer. **Reading Inventory for Secondary School vS<Klal Studies 
Teachers." Social Education, Vol. 44, No. 1, pp. 14-20, January 1980. Tliis is a stajKlardized 
inslrunicnl for secondary teachers to use to compare their knowledge of tlic uses of reading in 
tlie content areas. 

Idol, Lorna. "Group Story Mapping: A Comprehension Strategy for Both Skilled and Unskilled 
Readers." Journal of Learning Disabilities, Vol. 20, No. 4, pp. 196-205, April 1987. (KJ 
352467). A story mapping strategy was used lo improve reading comprehension in heteroge- 
neous groups of third/fourth graders, hicluding five lenniing disabled and low achieving 
students. Group averages maintained al)ove 80 percent when students were no longer required 
to use the strategy. 

Irving, Ann. Startmg (o Ttack Study Skills. London: Kdward Arnold, Ltd., 19iS2. A practical vol- 
ume l}iat has relevance for teachers of all subjects who want to help iJieir pupils "Icam how lo 
leam/* lliis Iwok gives cxajtiplcs from chernisLry, geography, and English. The books in this 
series are planned to cover well-defined topics relevant to schools in widely di ffering situations; 
subject lenchinfi. curriculum development, areas of resj^onsibiliiy within schools, and the 
relationship of the school to tlie community. 
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Justice, Klalne M, "The Best Way to Remember ^MThe Development of Stra^-^glt Awareness 
During Elementary School." Paper presented at annual meeting of Southeastern Psycho- 
logical Association, New Orleans, LA, March 1984. (RD 2S1213). Justice reports on research 
findings witli elementary students and discusses rehearsal and categorization skills. 

Lunge, Jo-Ann T, "Using S^RAT to Improve Reading Skills in th^ Content Areas." Reading 
Teacher, Vol. 36, No. 4, pp. 402-404, January 1983. (EJ 272429). Ungc suggests that incor- 
porating content area words into the weekly spelling routine by means of the S^RAT technique 
will challenge high ability students while encouraging those of low ability. 

Leal, Linda, and others. "Training Children to Use a Self-Monltorlng Study Strategy in Prepa- 
ration for Recall: Maintenance and Generalization Effects." Child Development, Vol. 56, 
No. 3, pp. 643-653, June 1985. (EJ 324253). Research involving elementary students using 
self-monitoring strategy and both free and serial recall is presented. 

Marzano, Robert. J., and Robert Hutchlns. Thinking Skills: A Conceptual Framework, Aurora, 
CO.: MId-contlnent Regional Educational Library, 1985. (ED 266436). This report details 
the theoretical and research base fur the McRcl Tliinking Skills Program which emphasizes 
leanimg-to-leam skills, content thinking skills, and reasoning skills. 

Marzano, Robert J., and Robert Hutchins. Information Management Skills: Middle School 
Handbook. Mason City, lA: Mason City Community Schools, 1986. Carefully sequenced 
and recently revised curriculum for grades 6, 7. and 8 and sample activities are provided. 

McAndrew, Donald A. "Underlining and Notetaking: Some Suggestions from Research." Jour- 
nal of Reading, Vol. 27, No. 2, pp. 103-108, November 1983. (EJ 291283). McAndrew sur- 
veys some of the research concerning underlining and note taking and draws from it some 
suggestions for using the two study techniques in the classroom. 

Moely , Barbara, and others. The Teacher*:; Rote in Facilitating Memory and Study Strategy De- 
velopment in the FJementary School Classroom. FinalReportl98S. (ED 263996). This report 
of a three-phase inveniigation of memory and metacognitive development includes many 
examples of ways teachers can facilitate children's memory. 

Mountain, Lee. "Word Puzzles for Vocabulary Development." Reading Horizons, Vol. 26, No. 
1, pp. 16-24, Fall 1985. (EJ 325197). ITiis article describes several kinds of word puzzles, 
including anagrams, contcnt-area puzzles, graphic puzzles, palindrome puzzles, and rhyming 
riddles. 

Nahrgang, Cynthia L., and Bruce T. Petersen. "Using Wk'ltlng to Learn Mathematics." 
Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 79, No. 6, pp. 461-465, September 1986. (EJ 343000). Writing 
has a place in mallicmatics classes. It can be used to enliance learning by helping students 
organize their thoughts. How a journal can be used and analyzed is discussed. 

Nelson-Herber, Joan. "Expanding and Reflnlng Vocabulary in Content Areas." Journal of 
Reading, Vol. 29, No. 7, pp. 626-633, April 1986. (EJ 331215). Nelson-Herber argues ihaincv, 
vocabulary words should be presented in concept clusters and related to prior knowledge to 
facilitate organization in memory. She presents a sample lesson for science vocabular>'. 

Noether, Kathy. "The Interdependence of Social Studies and Writing in the Elementary 
Schools." Social Studies Review, 26, m. 2, pp. 4-9, mnier mi. (EJ 348242). This 
article provides an overview of how oral language and writing activities may be integrated into 
a typical kindergarten through sixth grade social studies curriculimi. 

Papert, Seymour. Mindstorms: ChiUren, Computers, and Powerful Ideas. New York: Bask 
Books, 1980. Encouraged by early professional cxj)cricnccs with Jean Piaget, Papert returned 
to M.I.T. to research learning environments. In this book, Papert reflects on tlie computer and 
related technology as tools for creating lemning environments. 
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Peragallo, Anne M. "Incorporating Reading Skills Into Art Ussoas." Art Education, Vol. 34, No. 
4, pp. 31-35, July 1V81. (EJ 246600). Using a ceramics iinit, the author illustrates ways of 
incorporating tlic following reading skills into an art lesson: following directions; pronuncia- 
tion, stalling, and vocabulary development; interpreting illustrations; using reference books and 
materials; notetaking; and skimming. 

PhlHips, LuOulda. ''12 Routes to Independent Learning.*^ Instructor, Vol. 91, No. 3, pp. 44-46, 
SO, October 1981. (EJ 2S0726). This article outlines 12 learning models designed to help ele- 
mentary children develop the skills for independent study. 

Prentice, Diana, ''individualizing Speech Communication Education: Goal Setting and Student 
Contracts.^' Paper presented at annual meeting of Speech Communication Association, 
Louisville, KY, November 1982. (ED 222958). Goal setting and contract grading arc two in- 
slructional sU-ategies that can provide individualized instruction within more traditional speech 
classroom settings. Goal setting is a procedure whereby students set learning objectives for 
themselves, from a single assignment to an entire course, written in behavioral terms witli 
meliiods for determining goal achievement indicated and unavoidable, A contract should 
include fo"^ parLs: behavioral objectives, media resource alternatives, activity alternatives, and 
reporting alternatives. Contracts and goal setting can be used in a wide range of speech courses 
and situations: public speaking, debate or individual events, interpersonal conununications, 
group discussion, and mass media. 

Study Skills: Study Your Way to Success, Kindergarten^6th. OHahoDiaClty: Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Education, 1982. This b^x)kletprovidcsamuiti-curriculum collection of ideas and 
activities designed to improve the study skills of students in kindergarten tlirough sixth grade. 
This collection of ideas and activities may be used to supplement learning activities in any 
classroom. Many of the pages may be duplicated for parent or student use. A scope and sequence 
of study skills according to expected grade-level accomplishment arc listed. Student activity 
pages are provided in the areas of study habits, taking notes, reports and projects, and test taking. 
An extensive bibliography of rcocurces is included. 

The Basic Study Skills Guide for Grades Upper Marlboro, MD: Prince George's County 
Piibllc Schools, 1980. (ED 204777). This guide has been designed for use in teacliing study 
skills to elementary school students, kindergarten through grade six. It contains lessons 
developed and refined over a three-year period in the skills areas of listening, schcduliiig and task 
analysis, memory, notetaking, and using a textbook. Each skill ai'ca is developed in the context 
of a kindergarten through grade 12 developmental sequence and is the basis for developing 
lessons in the subject areas of English, language arts, social studies, science, and mathematics. 
Special features of tlie guide include a study skills calendar denoting a suggested order of skills 
presentations. 

Reed, Linda, ed. Basic Skills Uses and Choices: Approaches to Basic Skills Instruction, St. Louis: 
CEMREL, 1982. (ED 218649). This two-volume set identifies major issues surrounding 
integrating basic skills of communication, writing, speaking, listening, reading, and mathemat- 
ics into content area classrooms. The collection is recommended to teachers who need a helpful 
tool in reviewing current basic skills instruction or planning for improvements in instructioi?. 

Relnking, David. "Integrating Graphic Ahis Into Content Area Instruction: The Graphic Infor- 
mation Lesson." Journal of Reading, Vol. 30, No. 2, pp. 246-251, November 1986. (KJ 
342486). Reinking considers tlie use of graphic aids with regard to readers* ability to uuegraic 
graphic with written information and points out students' need for instructional activities diat 
develop skills such as inference tlirough infonnation coorduiation of the graphic aid, text, and 
prior knowledge. The tlirec stages of tlie graphic information lesson arc presented. 

Reiser, Robert A., and Robert M. Gagne. "Characteristics of Media Selection Models." Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. 52, No. 4, pp. 499-512, Winter 1982. (KJ 275526). Tliis is a 
methodical review of models and systems for selecting media appropriate for insuuction and Uie 
role of media dming insmiction. Gagne's nine steps to learning tiieory are reviewed. 

Renixer John W., and others. Research, Teaching, and Learning with the Piaget Model Noi man, 
OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1976. This is a review of Piagction tj^eory. based on 
research conducted at University of Olclalioma from 1968-1973 on conservation reasoning. 
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Impllcailons to secondary students and a view of Piagct's ideas or; intcllccUjal development arc 
unique to this volume. 

Rogers, Douglas "Asjresslng Study Skills," Journal of Reading, VoK 27, No. 4, pp. 346-354, 
January 1984. (EJ 293083). Thk article includes an outline of skills and claljorales on 
processes for assessing study through reading comp'ehension, retention, aiid locating informa- 
tion skills. An ijistrument for study -reading skills is provided. 

Russell, Dftvid H., and Elizabeth F. RusselK Listening Aids Through the Grades: 232 Listening 
Activities. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1979. The RusscUs describe 
the listening sequence, provide a chapter on following simple directions and those contained 
within a communication, and suggest activities for helping learners identify sequence in specific 
directions and key steps. 

Sanders, James R., and Subhash R. Sonnad. Research on the IntrodueHon, Use, and Impact of the 
''ThinkAbout'' Instructional Television Series. Volume L Technical Report. Bloomlngton, 
IN: Agency for Instructional Television, 1982. This volume is the first of five constituting 
the final research irrojcct report on the introduction, use, and impact of Think About, a series of 
60 15-minate instructional television programs for fifth and sixth graders designed to strengthen 
reasoning skills and to review smd to reinforce language arts, mathematics, and study skills. 
Study procedures described include tlic research design, data collection instruments, project 
schedule data management piocedurcs, and research limitations. 

Saylor, J. G., and William Alexander. Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching and Learning. 
4th ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1987. This is a guide for planning iJie cuniculum 
for any educational program. 

Scbunk, Dale H., and John P. Gaa. "Goal-Setting Influence on Learning and Self^Evaluation.'' 
Journal of Classroom Interaction, Vol. 16, No. 2, pp. 38-44, Summer 1981. (EJ 251663). 
Goal setting is examined as an influence on student learning and self-evaluation. Goal setting 
results in increased motivation, on-task behavior, performance capabilities, and personal 
wjcomplishments. 

Simpson, MIchile L. "PORPE: A Writing Strategy for Studying and Learning in the Content 
Areas." Journal of Reading, Vol. 29, No. 5, pp. 407-414, February 1986. (EJ 329407). 

Simpson explains a five-step study strategy (PORPE) that can be used iii any content area: 
Predicting potential essay questions to guide subsequent study; Organizing key ideas using own 
words; Rehearsing the key ideas; Practicing the recall of tlie key ideas in seF-assigned writing 
tasks; and Evaluating tlie completeness, accuracy, and appropriateness of the written product. 

Smith, Richard J. "A Study Guide for Extending Students' Reading of Social Studies Material.'' 
Social Studies, Vol. 78, No. 2, pp. 85-87, March-April 1987. (EJ 3S4912). Smit^i projwses 
thot, in addition to demanding literal comprehension of reading inaterials, study guides should 
contain questiojis that require the type of critical reading diat promotes interactive, constructive, 
and dynamic cognitive behaviors. He provides a sample of a general study guide tliat would 
promote these reading behaviors. 

Staab, Claire F. «*Classroom Practices for Facilitating Oral Language: Improving Semantic and 
Syntactic Cuing Systems." Reading Improvement, Vol. 19, No. 4, pp. 250-256, Winter 1982. 
(EJ 271060). The autJior presents five principles for restructuring classroom activities to obtain 
a maximum amount of oral language. 

Study Skills Curriculum Guide. Council Bluffs, lA: Council Bluffs Community Schools, 1984. 
This curriculum, sequenced for tlic elementary grades, iiicludes many activities for ituroducing 
and reinforcing skills. 

Tamura, Eileen H., and James R. Harstad. "Freewriting in the Social Studies Classroom Social 
Education, Vol. 51, No. 4, pp. 256-59, April May 1987. (EJ 351560). Based on the idea Uuu 
tlie best wey to help studems write better is to have them write more, tills article describes an 
instructional process called journal frecwriting. It nhows how frccwritiiig, or writing williout 
phimiing and without stopping, may be used cooperatively by social studies and English 
departments to enliancc efforts to improve students' writing, 
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Thatcher^ David A. Teaching, Loving, and Stlf^irected Learning. Pacinc Palisades, OA: 
Goodyear Publishing, \97X If teaching is Jifc, then loving, as presented in this book is "a way 
of looking at and responding to each person* at what makes him/her uniquely him/her/' Self- 
directed learning is a cluster of methods which are the means to achieving goals set by student 
and teacher working singly or jointly* 

Tel, Ebo, and Oran Stewart. **Effectlve Studying from Text; Applying Metacognltlve 
StrategleJi," Foni«/or«earffa^, Vol.l6,No.2,pp.46-5S,Sumraer 1985. (ED 262378). To 
be effective learners, students should know about the state or level of iheir learning and the 
success of the strategies they are using, so that when they misunderstand a concept they can do 
additional reading or consult outside sources. The important elements for any effective studying 
include (1) having specific purposes or goals for the sfudy session; (2) recognizing the inherent 
structure for the reading material; (3) purposefully extracting information; and (4) assessing the 
knowledge gained. Two metacognitive strategies that can be taught easily to students are self- 
questioning and summarization. 

Tyler, Ralph. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Insiruction. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949, This "classic" in curriculum study explains "a rationale for viewing, analyzing, and 
interpreting the curriculum and instructional jn^ogram of an educational institution." 

Ur, Penny. Teaching Listening Comprehension. London: Cambridge University Press, 1984. Ur 
describes exercises where the learner simply listens without making any overt response, where 
response is usually non-verbal, where the responses are more extensive and may involve 
reading, writing, and speaking, and where listening takes its place ts only one skill in fairly 
demanding study tasks. 

Walcott, Larry. "ThinkAbout". Des Moines: Iowa Public Broadcasting Network, 1979. 

Thinly About is a television serie? of 60 15-minute programs to help strengthen and develop the 
reasoning and study skills of fifth and sixth graders and to help improve the extent of tlicir 
matiiematics and conmiunication skills. 

Welner, Wendy F. "When the Process of Writing Becomes a Tool for Learning." English 
Journal, Vol. 75, No. 7, pp. 73-75, November 198C. (EJ 342415). Weincr reviews how a 
sophomore class of gifted students selected a subject for tlieir leamiiig logs; tells how to write 
a learning log; offers ideas on evaluating learning logs; and presents student reflections on tlie 
use of I'' aniing logs. 

WeinstciD, Claire E. "Fostering Learning Autonomy through the Use of Learning Strategies." 
Journal of Reading, Vol. 30, No. 7, pp. 590-95, April 1987. (EJ 350554). Weinstcin examines 
the concept of the cognitivciy active learner and discusses the following categories of learning 
strategies: rehearsal, elaboration, organi^ation, cc nprchension monitoring, and affective. 

Wright, Jone Perryman, and Nann L. Andreasen. "Practice in Using U>catlon Skills In a Content 
Area." Reading Teacher, Vol. 34, No. 2, pp. 184-86, November 1980. (EJ 234066). A project 
that used task cards to give students meaningful and interesting practice in using location skills 
in the content area of science is described. 

Zais, Roberts. Curriculum Principles and Foundations. New York: Harperand Row, 1976. lliis 
book attempts to give balanced attention to all important areas of curriculum study: (1) the 
dimensions of the cuniculum enterprise; (2) the bases on which decisions regarding the 
I'ubstatice of curricula are made; (3) tlic components of curticulum; (4) ilie ways in which 
curricula can be organized; and (5) the processes of curriculum development implementation, 

Zembai , Mary J., and Mary J. Naus. "The Role of Practice In Memory Skill Development." 
Paper presented at biennial meeting of the Southwestern Soclaty for Research In Human 
Development, San Antonio, TX, March 6-8, 1986. (ED 267 916). Research related to practice 
in mnemonic strategies, feedback cues, and categorization in facilitating memory performance 
is discussed. 
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Al'PENDlXA 
liicorporating Learning in Cumcular Areas 

1. Self-Evalualion Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district. Check the curricular areas where 
s|)ecific process will he emphasized. Eiich skill/process should be errii)hasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


1 

Social Studies j 


Vocational Education 


1. Rcniciiiher nrevioiis with l£**4rnifiir 

*" ••^w*i*w*x*T.^v»x w T 4\/\*o o&aV^VViSOwO Willi IW4U iilil);^* 


















2. Recall previous frustration with studying. 


















3. Prioritize learning skills to Ije acquu*ed. 


















4. Create a list of strengtlis and weaknesses related to the 
learning process. 


















5. Identify what motivates own learning. 


















6. Complete tliree self-assessments on learnmg skills. 


















7. Analyze results of self-assessments. 


















8. Draw conclusions from data collected. 


















9. Devise a plan for improving and developing 
personal/class learning skills. 


















10. Implement the leai ning skills improvement plan. 



















Adapted from A Guide to Developing Higher Order Thinking Across the Curricidum, Iowa Department of 
Education, 1989. 
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2. Goal Setting Grade Level 

List tlic learning skills/proc^esses selected by your school disulct. Check the cuiricular areas wlicre a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1. Describe tlie characteristics of effective goals. 


















2. Describe situations in life when tlie goal-setting process 
can be used. 


















3. Use the goal-setting process in the classroom and outside 
of school. 


















4. State a goal in writing. 


















5. Identify a time frame to reach this goal. 


















6. Imagine accomplishing the goal. 


















7. Write an action plan to accomplisli tlie goal. 


















8. Identify, periodically, tlie next steps to take to accomplish 
the goal. 


















9. Estimate tlie time needed to complete each step of tlie 
plan. 


















10. Evaluate tlie relationship between the goal and the action 
plan. Will completing tlie action plan lead to attaining tlie 
goal? 
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3. Time Management Grade Level ^ 

List the learning skills/pn)cesscs selected by your school district. Check the curricular areas wlicre 
specific process will t>e emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a nutnlierof 
m*eas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1 . Brainstomi things to be done. 


















2. Prioritize the list with A-B-C method. 


















3. Use time managetnent skills in planning for a specific 
activity. 


















4. Design a time schedule for a school day or activity 
outside of sch(X)l. 


















5. Review the time schedule if necessary. 


















6. vShare time management tips with otiier students. 
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4. Monitoring Attitudes Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district. Check the cuiricular areas wliere a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


Attention Control 

1. Discuss importance of attention conurol. 


















2. Describe situations when attention control is needed. 


















3. i ake steps to improve concentrauon by idenufymg 
thoughts that should be bracketed. 


















4. Practice bracketing during instruction. 


















5. Demonsti-ate tlie key components of the attention control 
process. 


















6. Assess own concenoation. 


















rower Thinking 

1. iv^iiiiv lUiUiiiauwlid, puwcr lillIlKing, VlSUallZclUOn. 


















2. Describe impact of jrawer thinking. 


















3. Discuss whether attitudes and thoughts affect own 
behavior. 


















4. Practice the process of power thinking. 
















5. Keep a log or journal about experiences with power 
thinking. 


















6. Share power thinking experiences with otliers. 
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5. Motivation Grade Level 



List the leiiniing skills/prtKesscs selected by your school district. Check the cuiticular areas where 
specific process will be .Jinphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





W5 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Sci«ice 


Social Studies J 


Vocational Education 


1. Discuss the iinpoilance of motivation. 


















2. Analyze what motivates the individual student. 


















3. Identify rewards or incentives that are used to motivate 
students. 


















4. Develop techniques for evaluating tlie relationship 
between the quality of a product and tlie motivation to 
produce tlie product. 


















5. Know the difference between extrinsic and intiinsic 
motivation. 


















6. Practice self-motivation as a learning skill. 
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6. Locating Information Grade Level 

List the Iciirning skills/processes selected by yoiir school district. Check the curricular arecis where a 
specific process will be emphasize<l. Each skill/process shoiald be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


1 Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


I. Distinguish between fiction wid nonfiction, print and 
nonprint. 


















2. Identify encyclopedias, dictionaries, pictionaries, and 
other reference tools. 


















3. Locate sj^ecialized reference sources such as biographical 
imd geographical dictionaries, special sports or science 
encyclopetiias, Childrens Magazine Guide, atlases, 
thesauri, almanacs, quotation dictionaries, etc. 


















4. Use sources such as microfiche/film readers and printers, 
photocopy machines, bibliographies, database guides and 
aids, newspaper indexes, etc. 


















5. Use local resources such as telephone directories, 
ncwspapei-s, etc., to develop a community-based project. 


















6. Identify services and materials provided by information 
networks and electronic databases. 


















7. Use an electronic database. 


















8. Define cost considerations regarding on- line vs. manual 
searching of databases. 


















9. Outline steps for obtaining infonnation from community 
sources: certified bu'tli certificate, passport, maiTiage 
license, automobile title, drivers license, tax forms, etc. 
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7. Selcctmg Information Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school disuict. Check the cumcular areas whei 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number c 
areas. 







t Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. | 


Language Aits 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1. Distinguish between fact and opinion in newspaper and 
magazine editorials, written or taped speeciies, television 
progiams, and television advertisements. 


















2. Recogni7.e supportive detail and make inferences. 


















3. Recognize trends and patterns on a given topic over time. 


















4. Cite examples of cause and effect in relationshios. 


















5. Recognize fomis and effects of bias, botii favoratle and 
unfavorable. 


















6. Make inferences based on individual feelinps. 
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8. Organizing Information Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district. Check the curricuhu areas wlicre a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





Arts 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1. State the basic skeletal fomi of an outline. 


















2. Recognize outline fonn and practice using it in oral and 
written presentations. 


















3. Use precise-v riting or summaiizing as a form of note 
taking. 


















4. Illustrate effective summary writing by using a vaiiety of 
sources. 


















5. Create own system of note taking for responding to 
reading or lecture. 


















6. Demonstrate accurate note-taking skills. 


















7. Use study guides as a means of structuring individual 
reading. 
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9. Commtmicating Information Grade Level 

List tl)c learnrig skills/processes selected by your school disuict. Clieck the curricuiar iiieas where 
s|)ccific process will oq emphasized. Each skill/process siiould be cniptiasizai consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


r i 

Foreign Language \ 


•ti 
W 

C/3 
>^ 

<U 


1 j 

Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


Rcadi^sg 

I. Develop vocabulary skills in content area. 


















2. Utilize comprehension skills in content area. 


















J. 1 niciicc icaonig-ieiaicu stiiu^ sKHii? ni content ajca. 


















4. Use pre-reading activities to enhance comprehension of 
assignments. 
















5. Facilitate after-reading activities to develop recall of 
assignments. 


















Writing 

1 . UvSe writing activities as a means of discovering 
knowledge and learning what the student knows. 






LMKxt mil II 












2. Use wnting as a process including opportunities for pre- 
writinjp,, draftin^^, revising, editing, and sharing. 






~~~ 












Speaking 

1. Demonstrate effect* vc onil communication skills in 
conversation, di.scussion, and social interactions in the 
classroom. 


















2. Develop skills in public sfx^aking, di.scussion, and debate 
to clarify issues and present infonnation. 


1 i 


i 
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1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


3. Interpret literature through use of prose, poetry, and 
plays. 


















Listening 

1. Develop listening skills in receiving information. 


















2. Interpret messages received in a variety of ways. 


















3. Practice listening skills through corrective feedback 
during classroom activities. 


















M<idla 

1. Demonstrate use of audiotape, film, computers, etc., in 
classroom activities. 


1 
















2. Use media to enhance communication process. 


















3. Use media to facilitate individual and gvoup instruction. 
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10. Memory Tk*aining Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district. Check the curricular jireas where 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





Arts 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Scioice 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


Deep Processing 

1. Generate images about infomiation. 


















2. Generate verbal infonnation. 


















3. Generate physical sensations. 


















Remembering 

1. Realize memory can be improved. 


















2. Analyze effects of attitudes on memoiy. 


















3. Practice memory skills such as orgcunzing ideas, self- 
rccit£\tion, spacing reviews, and employing mnemonics. 


















Relating 

1. Think of ways iupcr:>onali/je the material. 


















2, Practice technj^ues of "chi.nidng" material. 


















Test Taking 

1. AnticinKt^ test questions ai various levels of co^niiion. 


















j 2. I?.ecord feelings and changes in atlitut^e towaid test 
taking. 


















3. List the steps in prepiu-ing for an exam. j 
















J 
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Memory Training, cent. 




Foreign Language 


Kcalth/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


4. Compare techniques for preparing for an essay vs. 
objective test. 


















5. Analyze test errors to detennine pattern. 


















6. Practice relaxation exercises before test. 


















7. Piactice power thinking before test taking. 
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AVPllNTDIX B 

Program and Sludent Hvaluaiioiis 



Program ana Student Evaliiation/Listcniiig 



The P rogram 



Yes 



ftovides instruction in each of six basic competen nes at all ievels 
(ixjrccption and discrimination, attending, assigning meaning, 
cvaiuatuig, responding, and remembering). 

Is saiuential witliin each area to stiiuulate growth and cnsmxj 
instruction in all competencies. 

Emphasizes the five piuposes a six;aker may have in communicating: 
expressing feelings, ritualizing, imagining, infomiing, and 
controlling. (See the Speaking section for fmther explanation of 
these purijoses.) 

Reveals the hiiportance of nonverbal cues ui assigning meaning in 
oral coiimiunicatioij. 

Empliasizes tlie listening comixjiencies tliroughout the programs of 
the school district. 

Measures the success of insmiction by ..valuating students' ability to 
meet its objectives. 

Provides opportunity for various kinds of active verbfii i^esponse on 
the pari of students both during and after listening (Peaison and 
Fielding, 19S2). 

Pi'ovides a variety of listening experiences from a wide vai icty of 
sources lo enable si\idents to practice what tliey leaiu. 

Embraces direct insniictioji in listening strategies to mal<e students 
conscious of good i'stening habits. 



The S^ydeut 



Recognizes the speaker's purpose. 

Chooses and uses a listening sUaiegy that best fits Uie purjxise in a 
listenin g situation. 



No 



Yes 



No 



Times 



At 

Times 



Reprinted with pennission from Guide to Cimiculiun Planning in English ami Uingmige Arts , 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 1^.^86. 
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The Student, cont. 


Yes 


No 


At 

Times 


listens quietly, attentively, mid iK)litely, resisting conmion baniers to 
effective listening. 

Recognizes the barriers to effective listcnhig. 

"Listens" with the eyes, as well as tlic ears, noting and inter|^»retiiig 
proxemic and kinesis cues. 

Uses strategies to improve long-tenn niemorj'. 

Uses strategies to improve short-term memory. 

Evaluates oml messages for 

accuracy significance 
effectiveness propriety 

maices jucigmcnts consistent witn aoove evaiuauon. 

Adji'sts listening strategies to fit tlie communication 
situation source 
occasion format 

Gives appropriate feedback to speaker, eliciting tlie best that speaker 
has to offer. 

Respects and tolerates, while not nccessai"ily agreeing with, the 
ideas, beliefs, and opinions of otlici's. 
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Program and Student Evaluation/Spoaking 



The Program 


Yes 


No 


At 
Times 


Is experiential and sequential, providing for a niiisteiy of increasingly 
sopiiisticated s|)eaking experiences and concepts. 

Provides a wide range of speaking experiences in oidcr to develop 
effective coiiumuiication skills appropriate to 

-a range of situations (e.g., infomial to formal, inirapersonjil 
to mass communication). 

-a range of puiposes (e.g., expressing feeling, ritualizing, 
imagining, infonning, and controlling). 

--a range of audiences (e.g., classmates, teachers, peers, 
employers, family, community). 

-a range of communication foniis (e.g., conversation, group 
discussion, interview, drama, debate, public speaking, oral 
intcipretation). 

-a range of speaking styles (e.g., impromptu, 
extemporaneous, and speaking from manuscript) [Rubin and 
Mead, 1984]. 

Adjusts to levels of ability, allowing students to adapt their individual 
experiences, insight, and reseaich to their speaking experiences. 

Includes iusiruclion in concepts to supplement si^mking experiences 
and competencies. 

Makes effective use of supplemeniaiy materials, physical contexts, 
and tex:hnological equipment: e.g., video and audio tape recorders, 
fllmsmps, overhead projectors, computers, and word processoi-s. 

Measures success of instmction by teacher, peer, and self-evaluation 
and uses reliable speakirg assessment instmments. 

Is taught by teachers who are gc .xi lole riKxlels as speakers. 

Correlates and integrates speaking experience;'; v/ith listening, 
reading, unO writing experiences. 

Is sufficiently ilexiblc to supplement the functional approach with 
other secondary approaches. 

Is based on cuiTcnt tlieory and research. 
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The Program, cont. 


Yes 


No 


At 
I imes 


Provides appropriate speaking opportuiiiuss for reticent students. 

Includes suggestions and recoiiiineiidations for parents to facilitate a 
good speaking environment iii the home. 

Meets the goals of tiie speaking program resulting in desired student 
outcomes. 








The Student 


Yes 


No 


At 
Times 


Demonstrates awareness of how his or her speaking is perceived in 
relation to the purposes of 

expressing feelings 

ritualizing 

imagining 

infomiing 

controlling 

Speaks mticu lately, fluently, and intelligently for the purposes of 
expressing feelings 
ritualizing 
imagining 
informing 
controlling 

Recognizes iliat listeners may have a vaiicty of purposes for listening 
to messages. 
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The Student) cunt. 


_Ye8__ 


No 


At 
Times 


Understands tliat si)eakiiig effectiveness is determined piitiiaiily by 
what the audience derives from his or !ier speech. 

Demonstrates the abiUty to decenter and empathize, to put self in tJ\e 
position of listener, considering the listener's thoughts and feelings. 

Acl'ipts speiiking to clumicteristics asscKiatcd with audience levels 

intrapersonal (speaker communicating with self) 

intei'i)ersonal (spejiker conununicating witli oi»e-two others) 

gfoup/organizationid (speaker communicating witli several) 

public (spv^aker communicating witli many, face-to-face) 

mass (speaker communicating with n^any, non face-to-face) 

Demonstrates ability to use strategies luid techniques associated witli 
nonverbcil factors. 

proxcmics (space, distance, physical arrangements) 

kinesics (body language, facial expressions, gestures) 

paralanguagc (voice inflection, intonation, pitch) 

Demonsnates ability to interact in a vaiiety of roles when speaking 
with others. 

Incorporates contem{3orary mechiinlcal and technological materials 
(audiovisual aids, computei-s, word processors) into speaking 
experiences, enhancing message. 

Uses "canons of riieioric" to enhance significance of speaking: 

invention (selection of topics; use of appropriate proofs or 
appeals-logos, pathos, ethos--to support thesis) 

^aiiiiLaiiuii v^iiuiouucuori, ixxiy, conciusioii, uansitionsy 

style (language appropriate tc- audience, situation) memory 
(ways of remembering, recalling what to say) 

delivery (physical presentation of speech-proper rate, 
volume, eye contact, etc.) 




, 1 
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The Student, cunt. 


Yes 


No 


At 1 

Times 


Dcnionstmtes ajipropriate grammatical usage in a vaiicty of sixjaking 
contexts, purposes, and audiences. 

Understands and develops appropriate use of logos, pathos, and 
ethos (logical, eniotioniil, mid personal appeals). 

Understands and appreciates the role of speech in the deveiopnieiu of 
our uniquely human condition. 

Demonstrates creative, logical, and critical thinking skills thi'ough 
speaking experiences. 

Understands that whenever we spciik about any subject, we leave 
more unsaid than we actually say. 

Gives constructive criticism. 

Accepts constructive criticism. 

Internalizes constructive criticism to improve own speaking skills. 

Demonstrates use of comprehensive and strategic research techniques 
in the preparation of speaking experiences. 

Understands the necessity of citing sources. 

Demonstrates ability to cite sources iuid avoid plagiaiism. 

Demonstrates self-restraint and sensitivity in regard to wliat, when, 
and how to speak. 
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Program Evaluation/Writing 



Moving from the traditional model to the process model 



Assigning Writing 


Yes/No 


Teaching Writing 


Yes/No 


Prewriting 

Topic or question is announced. 

Puipose for writing is vague. 

Audience is not identified. 

Form of writing is unvaried. 

Degiee of stnicture unvaiied. 

Liniitetl or no prewriting time. 

Type and number of prewriting 
acdvities/stiategies are limited. 

Teacher contiols ratlier tiian diiects 
and facilitates. 

Students seldom interact. 




Student regularly generates topic. 

Purpose is clearly aiticulate<i. 

Audience is real or specified. 

Student writes in varied fonns. 

Student shifts from open (makes 
decisions) to closed (form, etc., is 
specified) formats. 

Teacher allows ample time, provides 
for exploration and individual 
differences. 

Teacher involves students in different 
tyopcs of acuvities, providing for 
different cognitive styles and interests. 

Teacher models exploration of topic 
and provides questioning techniques. 

Students explore ideas with one 
another, either as group or paireci. 




Dn^tiiig 

Students write only one draft. 

Students do not understand the 
process of drafting. 

Students are constrained by concei n 
for mechanics, etc. 

Teacher seldom guides students. 

Time limits are placed on the student 
with Utile regard for the difficulty of 
the task and individual needs. 




Students wiitc multiple drafts. 

Students understand tliat drafting is the 
development and shaping of their 
ideas, that it is time consuming, 
sometimes fr ustrating. 

Teacher writes with students, shares 
drafts. 

leacher obsei'ves, follows, and solves 
problems with the student. 
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Assigning Writing 


Yes/No 


Teaching Writing 


Yes/No 


Students do not interact. 

Students have not read nor discussed 
models of successful student writing 
nor seen the drafts leading to them. 




Teacher models questioning. 

Teacher removes constraints of 
correctness, neatness, time, etc. 

Teacher views drafting as a process of 
discovery. 

Teacher conferences and allows 
students to do so. 

Teacher provides models. 




Revising 

Revision is not taught. 

Students confuse revision widi 
editing. 

Teacher does not conference with 
students. 

Peers are not used as respondents. 

No distinction is made between 
content/ideas,('organization and 
concerns related to mechanics, 
conventions of language. 

Student does not learn to read 
critically. 




Teacher models revision strategies. 

Students understand revision has 
content and organization as its primary 
focus; matters of style as a secondary 
focus. 

Students understand that word level 
concerns are part of editing. 

Teacher helps student reorder lines of 
reasoning. 

Student reads criticjilly for self and 
peers. 

Student response is commonplace. 

Criticism is constructive and 
nontlireatening. 

Teacher reinforces the idea Uiat vrrititig 
involves making choices. 




Editing 

Students equate willing with editing, 
often fomiing a dislike for writing in 
general. 




Editing is for the final draft and 
student "publication." 


1 
1 
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Assigninu Writinu 


Yes/No 


Teaching Writing 


Yes/No 


Editing skills are taught out of context 

Students fail to understand why 
editing conuibutes to clear 
communications. 

Students expect the teacher to make 
editing changes. 

A shotgun approach is used: every 
editing error or area weakness is 
pointed out for correction. 




Students understand that lack of 
editing undennines communication, 
interfering with the meaning tliey 
intend. 

Editing skills arc taught on the basis of 
need. Teacher examines drafts for 
patterns of errors. 

Editing changes are made by the 
student and are limited to those tilings 
the student can change. 

Teachers limit skills instruction, tlius 
correction, to only one or two areas at 
one tmie. 

Students keep an analysis chart. 

Students help one another with 
editing. 




Evaluating 

Students assume they write in order to 
receive a grade (writinj has not been 
used as a means of leai ing). 

Each pie('<^ of wr'.tuig is graded, 
consuming teacher time and limiting 
writing assignments. 

FonnaJ evjiluauon is the only 
evaluation. 

Writing folders iMc not kept. 

Evaluation is not done with whole 
groups of students (e.g., sophomore 
class, 4th giade) to monitor overall 
progi'ess. 

The VvTittcn pixxiuct is often boring to 
botli teacher and student iuTecting boili 
evaluation and attitude. 

Evaluation in wilting may be based on 
skills work in texts or tests. 




Grading is seen as a necessary part of 
the writing program, but it is not the 
program nor the reason for writing. 

Teachei^s, sometimes with student 
help, select assignments to be giaded. 

For graded piexes, students are given 
criteria for evaluation. 

Students understand general criteria 
for successful writing, regardless of 
giades. 

Writing folders provide information on 
student grov/th over time. Tiiey may 
form tiie basis of both fonnal and 
informal evaluation. 

Teachers give ongoing, informal 
evaluation during the writing pix>ccss. 

1 
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Appendix cent 



Assigiiing Writing 


Yes/No 


Teaching Writing 


Yes/No 






Teachers use a variety of evaluation 
techiques. 

Tlie school and district use writing 
samples as the basis of program 
evaluation. 

Evaluation in writing means the 
evaluation of whole pieces of written 
discourse. 

Writing standards are clearly 
aiiiculated and shared with students 
and their parents. 
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Appendix 6, cont 



Program Evatuation/Media 



Curriculum and Resources 



Students communicate with a variety of media. 
Nonprint media are accessible to students. 

Adequate computer resources axe available for word piXKessing and otlier 
related activities. 

Students have access to elecuonic data retrieval systems. 

Students leam the legal restrictions on electronic data. 

Teachers can use cameras, projectors, computers, microfiche readers, and otlier 
media effectively. 

The progiam iiuegrates prhu mid nonprint media. 

Students at all grade levels have adequate opjwituniiy to use media. 

Students of all abiUty levels have access to me^iia production. 



Yes 



In.structioii 



Teachers teach the capabilities of all media. 
Students have opix)rtimity to use all media. 
Assignments requin; students to compare incdia. 



No 



At 

Times 



Yes 



Student Outcomes 



Yes 



Students will use a word prtxessor to write and revise. 
Studcjnts will use electronic mail. 

Students will use electror.ic media to store and rctiieve text 
Students will access data from computer databases. 

Students will understand how to change a stoiy to become a film, TV, or radio 
script. 

Students will have a consumer undei^tanding of tlic techniques and capabilities 
of film and television. 

Students will be able to desaibe laws relevant to media use. 

Students will be capable of independently selecting tlie appiopriate medium of 



No 



At 

Times 



No 



At 
1 imes 



1 
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Appendix C 
Reading Inventory for 
Secondary School Social Studies Teachers: 
How Do You Rate?^ 



by Roberta M. Hughey and Ih T. Fillnier 

//, 1\ Fillmer is Professor of Reading and Language Arts in the College of Education, 
University of Florida. Roberta M. Ilughey, who received her doctorate in curricuhun and 
instruction from the University of Florida, is an education consultant. 

Intiodiiction 

How much do you know about effectively matching yo^n- students' reading skills 
with Uie materials you give them in social studies classes? 

The following instrument allows you to compare your understanding and knowl- 
edge of how to help secondary-level students to read social studies materials with the 
opinions of reading specialists and with the findings of reading researchers. The Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 was used to test the reliability of the instrument* The reliability 
coefficient of .80 indicates that scores on the insti'ument may be considered dependable for 
boUi individual and group assessment.* 

A committee of authorities and practitioners in secondary reading instruction 
reviewer! an initial pool of 87 items. The questions on the final instrument, along with the 
"best*' answers, were selected by at least three-fourths of this group, with well over half the 
questions and answers approved unanimously. Commiltee members are nationally recog- 
nized authorities in secondary reading instruction, members of the staffs of reading prognmis 
in schools imd school districts, and reading teachers currently in classrooms. Most members 
have extensive classroom teaching experience in a variety of subject areas: several have 
written textbook series; and all have impressive credentials as reading diagnosticians. 
Several teach graduate courses in content area reading, corrective residing, and secondary 
school reading instruction. Their judgment on the "best" answers was based on their own 
teaching experience and research, as well as on tlicir knowledge of reading tlieory and tlicir 
familiarity willi "what works" in classrooms today. 

Although you will probably feel tliat answers to some of the items are debatable, or 
that no one "right" answer exists, mark the option you think generally holds true most of tlie 
time. Your score will be tlie number of answers which agrees witli tlie "exj)crts." It wiil be 
to your advantage to answer eveiy quesiioii. 



^Roberta M. Hughey, Development and initial validation of an insuumcnt lo assess 
secondly scliool teacficr knowledge of texhniqucs for teaching reading of content area 
iratcrials. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Gainesville, IHorida, The University of 
Florida, 1976. 



' Reprinted wiin permission of the National Council for the Social Studies. 



Directions: Items 1-6 r^fer to the paragraph below. You may fmcl ii helpful to skim the 
items before reading the paragraph. 

Amendment 18. National Prohibitio: ! fl9191 
Scclion 1, After one year from the ra tification of this of M clQ- tbc nianufacuiu>. gj^^^, 
or transiH)rtation of intoxicating liquors within, the imporuuion thereof into, or the exix)rta'- 
lion Uiercof from, the United wStates and all territory s uhier,t to the jiiusslicliiiJLtliercof for 
be verag e purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and Uie several stales shall have tiiiii:ii£££QUK)wer to 
enforce this article by app ropriate legislation. 

Section 3. Th\s article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
atnendnient to the Constitution by the legislatures o f the several suues, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date of submigsion thereof to the states by the 
Congress. 



1. Which underlined terms arc general words in our language that have a special 
meaning in the social studies context? 

A. Jiu-isdiction, territory, concurrent 

B. Sale, intoxicating, legislatures 

C. Ratification, beverage, appropriate 

D. Prohibition, article, submission 

2. Which underlined terms represent technicu concepts or functions i)eculiar to the 
soc'al studies field? 

A. Prohibition, beverage, concurrent 

B. Ratification, jurisciiction, legislatures 

C. Article, siile, appropriate 

D. Intoxicating, territory, submission 

3. A teacher who wants to demonstrate how to read for specific purposes might use 
Uie above paragraph to show students how to read to: 

A. Relate the content to personal experience 

B, Memorize significant ideas or functions 

C, Understatul or make generalizations 

D. Understand the main idea and significant details 

4. Using a simple readability formula, a teacher has computed the reading difficulty 
of the paragraph to be about tcnt)i or eleventh grade. The teacher most appropri- 
ately decides to: 

A. Assign tlic selection to an average 10th grade class for homework 

B. Assign tl^e selection to m\ average 1 1th grade class for homework 

C. Estimate the readability at a higher level because of the nature of readability 
formulas and of Uie material 

D. Estimate the readability at a lower level because of the i^ature of readability 
formulas and of \l\o material 
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Mark the letter of the student group below for whom the teacher decisions in Items 5 and 6 
appear most appropriate. 

A. Above-average 1 ! ih grade group, approximate reading achicvcmcnl range 9U» 
grade through college 

B. Mixed 6lh and 7th grade "low achievers" 

C. Average 8th grade class in a small rural school 

D. Average lOth grade class in a large city 

b. Many of the students should be challenged by the vocabulary in this paragraph. 
The teacher decides that first guiding students to see the organization of the 
material should enable them to handle the reading on tiieir own. 

6. All but a few of these students will have problems reading this paragraph. The 
teacher decides to discuss the technical vocabularj' with the class, then read the 
paragraph aloud. 



Directions: Items 7-11 refer to the paragraphs below. You may rmd it helpful to skim 
the items before reading the selection. 

The cities in our siisi£iy..today face a crisis. They are in danger of becoming 
milivallk' in them poverty, slums, uneniplovmcnt . crime, pollution, and traffic congestion 
are all cciMnimLQjl. Often the problems arc relate d. A poor education, for example, can 
result in a iwrson's being unable to get a good job. Lack of a job may push a tpeiion] to crime. 
Because of these relationships, solving one problem can help in solving others. 

One reason for the problems is simply that cities have attracted too many people too 
quickly — The bringing together of so many people of so many different backgrounds has 
had both good and bad c onsequences . Such a mixture has brought a''out an awareness of 
individual differences as well as a i£sc££Lfor them. Oiu strength as a nation is due in part 
to this blending and union of many peoples working together in common effort. 

Unfortunately, however, people of different backgrounds do not always feel 
coinforiabie living togetlicr. Many people want to live only among people who arc si milar 
to themselves — As the cities' problems have grown, many white Americans have moved 
to Die suburbs . . . [and] left behind in the city have been various minority g votips 

For Items 7 and 8, mark the letter of the appropriate option below, 

A. Related, consequences, similar 

B. Unlivable, unemployment, minority 

C. Danger, concentrated, respect 

D. Society, backgiouiids, nation 

7. Which underlined tcr?ns would be most appropriate for showing students how to 
find word meaning from clues in die siutounding text? 

8. Which underlined terms would be appropriate for showing students how to find 
word meaning by identifying root words and affixes? 
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9. A teacher who wants to demonstrate how to read for specific pi!r|)oses might use 
these paragraphs to show students how to read to; 

A. Identify examples of comparison and contrast 

B. Understand ideas in sequential order 

C. Relate causes to effects 

D. Anticipate ideas or predict outcomes 

Aff k the letter of the student group below for whom the teacher decisions in Items 10 and 
U appear most appropriate, 

A. Above-average 1 1th grade group, approximate reading achievement range 9ih 
grade through college 

B. Mixcil 6th and 7th grade **low achievers*' 

C. Average 8th grade class in a small riu-al school 

D. Average 10th grade class in a large city 

10. Some of the students will enjoy the chiUIenge of residing the material on their own. 
For the great majority, the te;>cl:cr decides to rewrite the matuial in simpler terms. 
The ideas are not beyond tlie students, but the vocabulary is too demanding. 

1 1. Over half of these students should be comfortable with the vocabular>' and concepts 
in this material. The teacher decides to concentrate attention on the needs of Che 
lower 25*30% of the class. 



For the classes described in Items 12-15, select the method likely to be most effective for 
helping students develop essential content-area vocabulary* 

12. Average high schcol class: 

A. Play word g^mes using conmion content area vocabulary 

B. Have better students compile a class dictionary of technical content area terms 

C. At regular intervals, assign for study 10 or 15 terms with a common root word 

D. Before major assignments^ inuroduce and analyze key vocabuhuy witli class 

1 3. Low-achieving middle school or junior high class: 

A. Set aside class time for "free reading" in a variety of content area materials 

B. Relate key content area words in reading assignments to student experience 

C. Guide session in choosing dictionary definitions according to textual use of 
words 

D. Guide frequent discussions of multiple meanings of words met in I'eiiding 

14. Average middle school or junior high class: 

A. Assign five to ten vocabuhu7 words from the text glossary for study and testing 
ai regular intervals 

B. Have "glossary races" and otlier vocabidary games using content area words 

C. biscuss common prefixes and assign for compiling content area word lists 

D. Guide sessions in determining word meaning from surrounding context 
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15. Honors 12Ui grade class: 

A. Help students build personal dictionnrics of technical tonus 

Assign group reports on origins of key content are^i terms 
C» Set aside regular time for work with 30 Days to a More Effective Vocabulary, or 
similar material 

D, Distribute list of key vocabulary before each unit of study 



In Items 16-18 select the activity which you feel is most likely to stimulate interest in 
reading among most ^hreluctaiif ' but capable readers in an average secondary school 
classroom. 

16. The most likely activity is: 

A. Friends' recommendations of good bociks 

B. Teachers' enthusiasm for reading 

C. Brief, imaginative, extra-credit book reports 

D. Monthly prizes for most books read 

17. The most likely activity is: 

A. Bulletfn board displays about class's favorite books 

B. Talks on "Why Read?" by members of student govemnicnt 

C. Classroom library with wide range of topics and difficulty 

D. Class guided tour of the public library 

18. The most likely activity is: 

A. Oral reading by teacher of reviews of new books for teenagers 

B. F^tracurricular book club 

C. rrc^ivicnt "reading for enjoyment" time in class 

D. Multimedia alternatives to books for many assigi « lents 



In Items 19 and 20^ select the activity most likely to encourage reading about topics 
related to the content area* 

19. For an average 12th grade class: 

A. Have some assignments read aloud in class, with each student reading in turn 

B. Have each student read a biography of a person who has made important 
contributions to the field 

C\ Pair capable and poor readers for regulrir reading/tutoring sessions on assigned 
topics 

D. Have groups make weekly displays or transparencies of study-related news or 
headlines 

20. For poor readers in middle school or junior high: 

A. Tape record discussions of student experiences related to study topics; type for 
later reading 

B» Stock classroom library with interesting "free reading'* materials related to study 
topics 

C. Have groups prepaie iuinotatcd bibliographies for upcoming topics of study 

D. Assign simple library research projects related to study topics 
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2 1 . The most appropriate activity for beginning instruction in outlining reacting mate- 
rial, for an average junior high or middle school class, is probably to; 

A. Demonstrate outlining on the board or overhead projector: guide siudcats in 
filling in a simple outline using major chapter subheads 

B. Assign students to outline the main points of a chapter; give follow-up instruc- 
tion to students unable to complete the assignment 

C. Demonstrate outlining on tlie board or overhead projector; assign students to 
ouUinc a chapter for homework; give follow-up instruction as needed 

D. Pair best and poorest readers; assign teams a chapter to outline as an in-class 
exercise; have teams trade outlines for evaluation and suggestions 



Items 22 and 23 list ways a teacher might assign research projects to account for 
differences in individual reading ability. For each item, mark the letter of the method 
you feel is most appropriate for a class with a wide range of reading ability and interests. 

22. T\ic most appropriate method is probably ?o: 

A. Allow each student or group to research topics of interest; guide students to 
sources of appropriate reading difficulty 

B. Avoid requiring reading research assignments of lower ability students; guide 
letter readers in research skills as needed 

C. Allow each student to explore an aspectof interest; requ'rc best readers to consult 
at least 5 sources, average readers, 3, and poor readers, 1 

D. Assign lower ability students to reading skills kits or workshops while guiding 
capable students in research skills needed for assignment 

23. The most appropriate method is probably to: 

A. Allow students to form groups according to interest; suggest Uiat poor readers 
provide visual aids for their groups 

B. Group students to achieve a balance of reading levels and skills; allow students 
to select problem and to divide responsibility for research and reporting 

C. Allow individual students and groups to explore asi^ects of interest to them; 
provide all students with one basic reference to ensure reports are related 

D. Assign various aspects of problems to groups of students balanced in reading 
levels and skills; give exua credit to the group consulting the most information 
sources 



In Items 24-26 mark the letter indicating? the student's most probable reading skills 
weakness: 

24. Student spends five minutes scanning the chapter on World War 11 to find the dale 
of tlie Iwmbing of Pearl Harbor. Probably needs help in: 

A. Using an index 

B. Setting purposes for reading 

C. Increasing reading speed (rate ol comprehension) 

D. Using a table of contents 
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25. Slucleni st>ends so much lime looking words up in the dictionary itiat slic seldom 
finishes her reading assignment. Probably ncxids help in: 

A, Increasing reading speed (rate of comprehension) 
II. Recognizing phonetically-spelled words 

C. Using a glossary 

D. Using context clues to \yord meaning 

26. Student seems to read tissignments accurately and thoroughly, but seldom remem- 
l)crs important concepts from the material. Probably needs help in: 

A. Improving review techniques 

B. Adapting reading rale to puq^ose 

C. Using context clues to word meaning 

D. Setting purposes for reading 



Items 27 and 28 refer to the paragraph below: 

Thci cross has the siime lengili on all four of its arms, to signify that it gives life 
equally to high or low, east or west. It stands alone always, no words or markings on it, 
to show that tne Red Cross workers have only one thought— to serve. They ask no questions, 
they care not whetlier the woimd be ours or those of another people. Their uuty is to give and 
to give quickly. 

1) Name another organization that resembles the Red Cross. 

2) Might Red Cross workers help people on both sides in a war? 

3) Would a rich person probably get faster help from the Red Cross? 

4) Why aren't there any words or markings on the red cross? 

27, Which of the questions following the paragraph requires students to read at tlie 
lowest (simplest) level of understanding? 

28. Which of the questions following tlie paragraph requires studenu; to read at the 
highest (:nost difficult) level of understanding? 



Mark the letter of the option following the reading passage and questions below which 
ranks the questions from lowest to highest (simplest to hardest) reading comprehension 
level required. 

Courage is the quality men like most, and primitive males gauged thcii manhood by 
it, as do modern adolescents. Civilized people are dazzled by showy courage. An example 
is the racing car driver or tlie U'apcze artist, or the bystander who runs through flames to save 
a stranger. 

But Uiere is a truer courage Umt is more gallant though almost invisible. It is found 
in those people who live in never-ending pain and yet do not hate otlicrs. It is found in adults 
who, giving up malice and suspicion, teach themselves to relax and Uiist. It is also found in 
the quiet acceptance of monotonous jobs dial must be done .... 

1) In view of opinions expressed here, who is die most courageous person you know 
of? 

2) How do teenagers today gauge tlicir manhood, according to this selection? 

3) Does the autJior seem to feel it easier for us to believe in people or to distrust 
til cm? 
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29. The questions, ranked from lowest to highest? 
A. 1.2,3 
a. 2, 3, 1 

C. 3,1,2 

D. 2, 1, 3 



Items 30-32 require matching study questions to students' reading ability. Below are 
brief descriptions of the reading comprehension levels of four students: 

A. Student can understand literal facts, "what the author said" 
t. Student can infer beyond stated facts to implications, interpret "what the author 
meant" 

C. Student can analyze and critically evtduatc n.atcrial. assess its worth and validity 

D. Student can apply undersUuidings gained from reading to situations in other 
contexts 

Below are a reading assignment and some study guide questions. Mark the letter of the 
student above for whoin each quesUon is most appropriate. (Letters may be used more Uian 
once.) 



Inventors Keep Away from My Door 

Ah, Where's the patented device 

That I can learn to master? 
My icebox yields me melted ice, 

My oven, but disaster. 
From stranded cars it is my fate 

To view the rural scenery; 
For I'm the poor unfortunate 

Undone by all machinery 

Other people's watches do not send them late for 
Amorous appointment or literary tea. 

Other people's telephones bring the word tliey wait for. 
But notliing ever works for me. 

Study Guide Questions: 



30. Explain why all readers might not find the poem funny. 

31. Wliai does the author feel tlie devices' altitude is toward I'.cr? 

32. What devices docs the author mention? 

33. Possible procedures for selecting textbooks for a class include: 

1) Administer a standaidized group reading test 

2) Apply a readability fomiula to each text 

3) Have each student read aloud from eacli text 

4) Assign sections of each text for silent reading 

5) Use written and oral questions to check undcrsianding of each text 
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Select what you believe is generally the most efficient and accurate procedure or combina- 
tion of procedures for choosing from several textlHX)ks tlic best for a class. 

A. 1,2, 4, and 5 

B. 2, X and 4 

C. 3 only 

D. 4 and 5 



In Items 34 and 35» mark the letter of the type(s) of organization below you believe 
would prove most effective in a majority of cases, 

1) Insuiict groups with common reading skills needs 

2) Instruct groups with similar reading achievement levels 

3) Assign work to groups of mixed reading achievement levels 

4) Assign work to groups of mixed reading skills needs 

5) Assign students to work individually 

34. Situation; General science class with wide range of ability and reading achieve- 
ment; end-of-unit assignment on preparing balanced menus using basic textbook as 
a reference. 

A. 2 only 

B. 2 and 3 

C. 3 and 4 

D. 5 only 

35. Situation. General mathematics class with low mathematics ability but range of 
reading achievement; beginning new unit on ratio and percent; several texts in use. 

A. 1 only 

B. 2 only 

C. 3 only 

D. 2 and 3 

36. In your opinion, a teacher would most appropriately offer help in adjusting reading 
speed (rate of understimding) to the student who: 

A. Reads botli cookbook recipes and mathematics problems with similar caic 

B. Skims both Shakespeare and civic?, assignments to get an overview 

C. Scans to locate specific facts in both geography and biology text 

D. Speeds ilirough light novels and Playboy at a similar rate 



The methods listed in Items 37-39 have proven effective in helping many students 
xievelop appropriate reading speeds (rates of understanding). Mark the letter of ihe 
student below for whom you feel each method would probably be most helpfuL (Letters 
ma/ be used more than once.) 

A. Capable but too conscientious student who **tcads even the funny papv'^rs slowly'* 
L>. '*Low achiever" who reads assignments very slowly and understands fv^w of the 
concepts 

C. Student who reads everything witiiin reach but can't synthesize information 
from different sources 

D. Student who **docsn't care" reads rapidly witli few errors, but retains little 
in.ormation fiom reading 
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37. Give short reading assignmenis and require reading for detail. 

38. Give denionstiaiions and practice sessions in skimming assignments, when appro- 
priate, 

39. Adjust assigned material to the reading level of the student. 



Items 40-44 refer ' -> data from the following sources of informal ^c>n which are avaiiable 
to a teacher: 

A. Group standardized intelligence test scores 

B. Group standardized reading test scores 

C. Results from teacher-made group test based on class 
textbooks 

D. Observations of students' classroom perfonnance 

The items indicate some things the teacher wants to do that require first gathering data. Mark 
tfie item of the one source which probably offers the most useful and accurate data in each 
case. (Letters may be used more llian once.) 

40. To plan activities to broaden individual students* reading interests and to improve 
attitc Ics toward reading 

4 L To group students tentatively by general reading achievement level at llie begin- 
ning of the school year 

42. To adjust instruction to students* preferred learning styles 

43. To identify students who need special help in using Standard book parts, such as 
indexes and glossaries 

44. To assess students' experiential and backgiound information in the content ai'cas 

In Items 4S-48, mark the letter which indicates the information source, or combination 
of sources, you feel a teacher should use to answer each question most efficiently and 
accurately. 

1) Group standardized reading test scores 

2) School records 

3) Teacher-made tests based on content area material (inventory or diagnostic 
survey) 

4) Results from cloze insirument 

5) Personal interview witli student 

45. Why does this student take so long to answer ilic questions following an in-class 
reading assignment? 

A. 1 only 

B. 1 and 4 

C. 5 only 

D. 5 and 3 
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46. How docs the ixjading achievement of \i\ls class compare to that of others like it? 

A. 1 only 

B. 1 and 2 

C. 3 and 4 

D. 4 only 

47. How efficiently docs this student use maps, graphs, a.id other graphic aids required 
in this course? 

A. 1 only 

B. 3 only 

C. 4 only 

D. 4 and 5 

48. What is the highest level of difficulty at which Uiis student can ixjad and understand 
content area material on her own? 

A. 1 only 

B. 3 only 

C. 4 only 

D. 5 only 
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Table !• Jeita for four students in a tenth grade claSvS. 

Group 

Siandardi/.cd Reading 

Reading Tcsi: Inventory 

Percentile Rank Instiuctional 

Group Reading Guide 

IQ Test Vocab'' Con^pr Rate Level Classro<Mn Behaviors 

65 35 Is 30 r^rnRd^ri^ 

and avoids reading. His 
writing and mathematics 
skills are on a par with his 
reading ability. 



X8 45 32 50 7.5 John, 17, has a wide range of 

inicicsts and contributes original 
ideas in class discussion. Although 
he often successfully conceals his 
below-average reading ability, he 
has asked how to increase his 
reading speed. 

JiO 35 85 8.5 Mildred. 15, from an impover- 

ished home, is descrilx;d in school 
records as **hosiile towai'd 
teachers, tcxtlx)oks. and tests.*' 
However, she shows real interest 
in the content area and seems 
bright and alert. 

1 1 5 70 77 40 10.0 vSam, 1 5, excels at mathematics 

but often docs not compicie 
reading assignnicniN in other 
subjects, describing them as 
"wordy and dull," 



''A'ocab ^ Vocabulary (Word Moar Compr = Paragraph Com[)rch(Mision; 
■ ate = Rale of Rcadirje 



I terns 49-54 vvh r to the chart (above), l abSe 1 . A teachei- has the i oliow in^ data for four 
studcMits in a untti {^radv c!ass. 

49. luicouraging wide reading m order lo incrc'isc general vocabulary would probably 
be lea.sl helplu! P^r 

A. Robert C. Mildred 

B. John D. Sam 
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50. Which of the students do you think would probably benefit most from practice in 
dctennining word meaning from context clues? 

A, Robert C. Mildred 

John D. bam 

51. Which students probably learn new content area concepts more easily tluough 
direct experience an^J watching demonstrations fJian by reading about them? 

A. Robert and John only 

B. Robert and Mildred only 

C. Robert, John, and Mildred only 

D. All of them 

52. Which student(s) would you assign to a learning center dealing with skimming for 
main ideas in paragraphs and outlining? 

A. Robert and John only 

B. Mildred only 

C. Jolm, Mildred, and Sam only 

D. Sam only 

53. Which sludcnt(s), in your opinion, should be referred to tlie remedial teacher for 
general help in reading? 

A. Robert only 

B. John only 

C. Mildred only 

D. Robert and John 

54. Which studcnt(s) should the content area teacher involve in the assessment process 
and in setting personal reading goals? 

A. John and Sam only 

B. Mildred and Sam only 

C. John, Mildred, and Sam only 

D. All of them 
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The chart below will help you compare your score with ihoseofprospeiiive and 
experienced social studies teachers in the sample population on which the instrument 
was standardized* 

44 or more Expert! Among tlic lof* 5% of teachers in all content areas. 

36-43 Excellent, Higher than most experienced teachers in all content areas. 

27-35 Very Good. Higher than most prospective social studies teachers and alK)it 
average for experienced teachers in all content areas. 

21-26 Okay, if you have not yet taught; oliierwise, less tlian great compared to the 
sample p>opulation. 

20 or less Interesting. You may take comfort in Uic Uiought tliat a paper and pencil 
instrument docs not necessarily reflect classroom teaching effectiveness. 
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